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REDISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: 1940 TO 1950* 


Henry S. Surrock, Jr. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


ing and after the last World War challenge our imaginations, but 
the less spectacular movements inside the United States have been of 
similar magnitude and have probably resulted in rather more net 
change in geographic distribution. In contrast to the flight of refugees, 
the forced transfers of ethnic groups, and the deportation of minorities, 
American internal migration has consisted of voluntary moves by indi- 
viduals or families, motivated largely by economic considerations. In 
the absence of violence, it has also been possible to measure the shifts 
of our own population considerably more accurately. In this same pe- 
riod, all the components of population change were quite different from 
what they had been in the depressed ’thirties. All differed relative to 
the initial population in the various geographic areas. As usual, how- 
ever, the differing patterns of migration rates and rates of natural- 
increase tended to work against each other as areas of high fertility 
and low economic opportunity sent out to areas of low fertility and high 
economic opportunity many more migrants than they received. 


= forced movements of masses of European and Asian people dur- 


INEQUALITIES OF POPULATION CHANGE 


The 19 million increase in the population of the United States be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 had not been equalled in any previous decade, 
and yet many areas experienced actual decreases in population. Among 
the States, the percentage change ranged from +53.3 for California to 
—4.4 for Oklahoma. Among the more notable effects of this redistribu- 
tion of population among the States will be the shifts in the House of 
Representatives. Fourteen seats will be shifted, seven States gaining 
and nine States losing seats. The geographic center of the House is 
shifting westward. 





* Paper read at the 110th Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association, at Chicago, IIl., 
December 27, 1950. The writer is indebted to Donald 8S. Akers and to Calvin L. Beale of the Bureau of 
the Census for their assistance, particularly in the compilation of some of the statistics. 
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Distribution of counties by intercensal change 


All counties —Among the 3103 counties or equivalei:: *reas, almost 
half lost population [1]. The distribution by percentage change is given 
in Table 1. It will be noted that in each geographic division there was a 
wide range of change. Even in the Pacific division, which increased by 
49 per cent as a whole, about one-tenth of the counties lost population; 
and even in the West North Central division, which increased by only 
4 per cent as a whole, about one-twentieth gained by 20 per cent or 
more. The rate of change will not be compared here among the divisions 
or among the States, but later on a better unit for geographic analysis 
will be used. 

TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
IN POPULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION: 1940 TO 1950 




















(1950 figures are preliminary) 
Per cent of total counties 
a Total len Gein 
vision ties 

— 20 |10but| 5 but | Obut | Obut | Sbut | 10but| 20 

and | under | under | under | under | under | under} and 

over 20 10 5 5 10 20 over 
United States 3,103 6.1 17.0 13.0 13.5 12.6 9.9 11.8 16.1 
New England 67 _— 1.5 3.0 9.0 26.9 25.4 25.4 9.0 
Middle Atlantic 150 _ 3.3 5.3 12.0 16.0 27.3 22.7 13.3 
East North Central 436 0.9 7.6 10.8 14.2 17.4 15.4 19.3 14.4 
West North Central 620 5.2 27.6 20.0 19.2 10.2 6.0 6.6 5.3 
South Atlantic 582 1.9 11.2 11.9 13.7 15.1 11.3 13.7 21.1 
East South Central 364 4.4 24.2 17.9 16.2 14.6 6.6 8.0 8.2 
West South Central 470 21.3 23.8 10.9 7.4 5.7 6.0 pe 17.2 
Mountain 281 9.3 17.8 11.7 13.2 10.7 6.4 10.0 21.0 
Pacific 133 1.5 3.0 3.0 3.0 7.5 6.8 12.8 62.4 





























Some of the counties with high rates of growth were considerably 
affected by the new method of enumerating college students. Prior to 
1950 students were counted at their parental homes unless they were 
employed in the college community, were married, or said they had no 
home except in the college community. In 1950, all college students 
were supposed to have been enumerated where they were living while 
attending college. Many students, of course, live in their parental homes 
so were unaffected by the change. Even under the old procedure, college 





1 All figures other than those for states are preliminary and exclude 841,769 persons not yet allo- 
cated within the states at the time of this writing. 
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communities would have had fairly large increases because of the influx 
of ex-servicemen, who were more likely to be married and independent 
financially, and because of the expansion of staff and of service indus- 
tries resulting from increased enrollment. This change in enumerative 
procedure had most effect upon the percentage change of otherwise 
relatively small counties that contained a large college or university. 
For example, Tompkins County, N. Y., the seat of Cornell University, 
increased by 39.8 per cent; and Centre County, Pennsylvania, where 
Pennsylvania State College is located, increased by 24.8 per cent. It 
will never be possible to determine exactly what part of the intercensal 
changes are due to this factor, but perhaps estimates can be made later. 


Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties 


More than half of the population of the United States was living in 
one of the 168 standard metropolitan areas in 1950 [2]. (So that a 
classification could be made including all the counties, the standard 
metropolitan areas in New England, which are defined on a town basis, 
are approximated here on a county basis; as was also done when the 
State economi: areas were delimited.) While the population in the 
counties of the standard metropolitan areas was increasing by more 
than twenty per cent, that in the other counties was increasing by only 
about six per cent. The concentration of population in metropolitan 
areas, which slowed down during the depression, was greatly acceler- 
ated by the war and the postwar period of prosperity. 

Following a technique of analysis recently used by Bogue [3], we may 
classify the metropolitan counties by the size of the central city in 1940 
and the nonmetropolitan counties by the size of the largest urban place 
in 1940. The results are presented in Table 2. Every size category of 
metropolitan counties had a higher rate of increase than the national 
average for all counties. The metropolitan counties with central cities 
of intermediate size experienced somewhat more population growth on 
the average than did those with either very large or small central cities. 
Among nonmetropolitan counties, the rate of growth was greater the 
larger the most populous place in the county. The combined counties 
without an urban place in 1940 lost population. Only those non- 
metropolitan counties with an urban place of at least 25,000 in 1940 
gained population at above the national average rate. This class com- 
pared favorably with the metropolitan counties. Many new standard 
metropolitan areas were recruited from this class, of course. 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN 
COUNTIES OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF LARGEST 
INCORPORATED PLACE: 1940-1950 
























Type of county by size 1950* 1940 Amount of Percentage 
of largest place population population change change 


18,186 ,316 13.8 





















Total 149,855,591 | 131,669,275 









Metropolitan Countiest by sise 
of central city of the Metro- 
politan Area in 1940: 









82,514,342 68 ,425 ,343 14,088 ,000 




















1,000 ,000 and over 29 ,280 ,369 24,979,735 4,300 ,634 17.2 

500 ,000 to 999 ,999 15 ,350 ,352 12 ,856 ,068 2,494,284 19.4 

250 ,000 to 499 ,999 12,272,757 9,700,703 2,572,054 26.5 

100,000 to 249 ,999 14,571,901 11,734,149 2,837 ,752 24.2 

50,000 to 99,999 11,038 ,963 9,154,688 1,884,275 20.6 
Nonmetropolitan Counties by 
sise of largest urban place in 

1940: 67 ,341 ,249 63 ,243 ,932 4,097 ,317 6.5 
































25,000 to 49,999 10,307 ,604 8,482,738 1,824,866 21.5 
10,000 to 24,999 16,879,497 | 14,894,745 1,984,752 13.3 
5,000 to 9,999 14,342,943 | 13,574,508 768 ,435 5.7 
2,500 to 4,999 12,345,053 | 12,251,584 93,469 0.8 
No urban place $13,466,152 $| 14,040,357 —574,205 —4.1 

















* Preliminary counts of the population of counties as of April 1, 1950 from U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census, Series PC-3, No. 4. Approximately 700,000 individual census reports are excluded from these 
figures. 

+ Counties classed as metropolitan in Series PC-3, No. 3 except that counties in metropolitan 
areas the central city of which was less than 50,000 in 1940 are classed as nonmetropolitan. New Eng- 
land counties classed as metropolitan or nonmetropolitan according to whether in metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan State Economic Areas. 





















State Economic Areas 


Figure 1 is a map showing the percentage change from 1940 to 1950 
for the 443 state economic areas [4]. State economic areas are groups 
of counties that are similar with respect to a large number of demo- 
graphic, social, agricultural, and industrial indices [5]. These areas 
reveal patterns that are concealed in areas as large as states and are 
difficult to detect among the mass of detail for the 3103 counties. 

Metropolitan Economic Areas. First, we may note on the map the 
small scattered areas of rapid growth that represent metropolitan state 
economic areas.” Almost all these metropolitan areas increased in popu- 





2 Metropolitan state economic areas are the standard metropolitan areaz that had a central city 
of 50,000 or more and a total population of 100,000 or more, both prior to 1950. Where such a standard 
metropolitan area is in two or more states, each part is a separate state economic area. The standard 
metropolitan areas in New England, which are made up of towns and cities, are approximated on a 
county basis to constitute state economic areas. 
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lation, and many increased by one-third or more. In what follows, gains 
or losses of 20 per cent or more will be described as “heavy,” those of 

‘10 to 19 per cent as “moderate,” those of 5 to 9 per cent as “slight,” 
and populations changing by less than 5 per cent will be described as 
“static.” 

Along the Atlantic Coast, the rate of increase tends to be greater as 
we proceed from north to south. Above Delaware Bay, only the Stam- 
ford-Norwalk area experienced a heavy increase; and the population of 
the Fall River-New Bedford area was relatively static. From Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore south, all the increases were at least 20 per cent. The 
Miami, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and Jacksonville areas increased by about 
80, 60, and 40 per cent, respectively. All of the five metropolitan state 
economic areas on the Gulf Coast also had heavy increases, ranging 
from 23 per cent for New Orleans to 61 per cent for Mobile. On the 
Pacific Coast, there were even heavier gains, ranging from Portland’s 
40 per cent to San Diego’s 85 per cent. The picture along the Great 
Lakes is less straight-forward. Erie, Detroit, and Muskegon had heavy 
gains, but most of the other metropolitan areas had moderate gains; 
and the Duluth-Superior area had slight change. Some of the port 
areas reached population peaks during the war and afterwards dropped 
off somewhat as naval and shipbuilding installations were closed. 

Looking at the inland metropolitan areas, we find relatively fewer 
heavy increases. In some broad regions, however, all of the inland met- 
ropolitan areas had heavy gains; this trend is true of the Southwest, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Central Valley and other inland parts of 
California. Some of the most rapid growth in the nation occurred here, 
for example, 77 per cent in the Phoenix area and 74 per cent in the San 
Bernardino area. In the Southeastern Piedmont, six out of seven metro- 
politan areas had heavy gains (although the largest was only 35 per 
cent); and the seventh, Winston-Salem, had a moderate growth. 

In the Appalachians as along the Atlantic Coast, the growth of 
metropolitan areas tended to be greater in the South. The Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton areas, in the depressed anthracite region, were 
the only metropolitan state economic areas in the nation with losses of 
more than 10 per cent. Furthermore, the Altoona, Johnstown, and 
Wheeling areas were static, and the Pittsburgh area had only a slight 
gain. Moderate to heavy gains occurred south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, with the Knoxville area (which contains Oak Ridge) increasing 
by more than one-third. 

In the Northeast between the coast and the mountains, there were 
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slight to moderate increases. Inland from the Great Lakes, Midwestern 
areas were fairly evenly divided between those with moderate and those 
with heavy increases, with only one below this range. Both the largest 
and the smallest increases were to be found near the western limit of 
the Corn Belt—Wichita, which gained by more than half, and Sioux 
City, which was static. Nearby Wright Field contributed to Dayton’s 
growth of over one-third. Finally, from the Ohio River down into the 
Deep South but outside the mountains and coastal plain, there were 
moderate to heavy gains except for the Huntingdon-Ashland area, 
which had only a slight gain. The Columbus, Ga., and Memphis metro- 
politan areas increased by about one-third. 

In summary, there tended to be heavier growth among the metro- 
politan areas along the coast and around the Great Lakes than among 
the inland metropolitan areas. The younger metropolitan areas of the 
South and West tended to grow more than the maturer areas of the 
Northeast and Middle West. This latter generalization would be rein- 
forced if we included the areas that first qualified as metropolitan in 
1950. Most of these were areas of heavy increase in the South"and 
West. 

Nonmetropolitan Economic Areas. A tendency toward more rapid 
growth along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts than in the heart 
of the country was characteristic of nonmetropolitan as well as of 
metropolitan state economic areas. There were heavy gains in the 
hinterland coastal areas of California, Oregon, and Texas; Kitsap 
County, Washington; the delta area at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River; the Gulf Coast of Mississippi; most of Florida; North Carolina 
south of Cape Hatteras; the lower Virginia “Peninsula”; southern 
Maryland; New Jersey; and as far north as Naragansett Bay in Rhode 
Island. There are important military installations in some of these 
areas. Areas of moderate increase comprise the northeastern shore of 
Puget Sound, southwestern Louisiana, the Alabama Gulf Coast, a 
thinly-settled belt across northern Florida from Gulf to Ocean, the 
South Carolina Low Country, the Virginia “South Side,” southern 
Delaware, eastern Connecticut, and the coast of New Hampshire. 
Gains were slight in northwestern Washington, south central Louisiana, 
Tidewater Virginia from the Potomac to the York, the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and southern Maine. Finally, the North Carolina Tide- 
water above Hatteras, the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and northeastern 
Maine were static areas. All the areas in these last two growth classes 
were highly rural. 
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Around the Great Lakes, the heavy gains occurred in the industria] 
area of north central Ohio, in the counties bordering the Detroit metro- 
politan area, and on Lake Michigan between Muskegon and Gary, 
Gains were slight to moderate from Green Bay down to the Chicago 
area, in the other parts of southern Michigan that front on Lake Michi- 
gan or Lake Huron, and eastward to include most of the shore of Lake 
Ontario. The Great Lakes economic areas to the northward were static 
as to population change except for part of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan that had a moderate loss. Thus nonmetropolitan population 
increase around the Great Lakes tended to be greatest near the Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland metropolitan areas and to fall off progressively 
to the east, west, and north. 

The economic areas of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota around 
Lake Superior are part of the “Lake States Cut-over Area,” which in 
1935 was characterized as one of “six rural problem areas” by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration [6]. The state economic 
areas further inland in the Cut-over also had very little population 
change. 

When we follow the Appalachians through the pertinent nonmetro- 
politan economic areas down from New York through Alabama, we find 
none with heavy gains and none with moderate or heavy losses. Two 
mountainous areas in Pennsylvania, one characterized by anthracite 
and the other by bituminous coal mining, had slight population losses. 
Furthermore, a great many areas were static; and, since they were 
generally areas of high fertility, they must have had substantial out- 
migration during the decade. The moderate gains begin with the rich 
Blue Ridge farming area of south central Pennsylvania and include the 
southwestern coal fields of West Virginia, the Shenandoah Valley, the 
North Carolina Blue Ridge, the easternmost state economic areas of 
Tennessee, and small parts of Georgia and Alabama. 

Of the predominantly dairying areas that are neither coastal nor 
mountainous, most were static or had slight gains. A few such areas had 
moderate gains. One in Illinois had a heavy gain, and one in Minnesota 
had a moderate loss. These dairying economic areas ranged geographi- 
cally from Maine to Minnesota and south to the Capital’s milkshed in 
Virginia. 

The Corn Belt, which extends from Ohio northwesterly into South 
Dakota, contained mostly state economic areas with slight losses to 
slight gains in population. A few had moderate gains, and one area in 
southern Michigan experienced a heavy increase. The only Corn Belt 
area with a loss of more than 10 per cent was in northern Kansas. 
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The major wheat-producing state economic areas are in the Great 
Plains and in the eastern Columbia River basin. Population trends here 
were quite variable, ranging from slight losses to heavy gains. Eight of 
the 19 areas of this type were static. The heavy gains occurred in 
Washington and Oregon and in the Texas Panhandle. (The growth of 
the natural gas industry was a factor in the last of these.) 

The range livestock region contains state economic areas in both the 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains. Those in the plains ranged 
from moderate losses to moderate gains, those in the mountains from a 
slight loss to heavy gains. The heavy gains occurred in New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

Turning east again, we may examine the predominantly tobacco- 
growing state economic areas. Of the 11 of these, only one is coastal and 
another mountainous. The heavy gain in southern Maryland is pri- 
marily attributable to military installations. Areas in the Piedmont, 
sand hills, and valleys ranged from static to those with moderate popu- 
lation growth. 

The vast Cotton Belt extends from North Carolina to Texas and in- 
cludes about 60 of the state economic areas. Population in about one- 
third of these was static. About one-third each had from slight to heavy 
losses, and from slight to heavy gains. Many of the areas of moderate 
loss were in the Black Belt, in the heart of the cotton empire. 

About half of the general farming areas are in the mountains, and 
most of the remainder are inland. The few extant areas of self-sufficing 
agriculture are of this type. The mountainous general farming eco- 
nomic areas were mostly static or had slight population gains. The 
nonmountainous inland areas were mostly static or had slight popula- 
tion losses. 

The state economic areas where fruit and truck crops predominate 
are mostly coastal. All but one experienced a gain of at least five per 
cent, and many had heavy gains. The coastal areas of Louisiana and 
Texas that specialize in rice growing had population gains ranging from 
slight to heavy. 

It may be noted also that the former Dust Bowl has recovered its 
population losses of the ’thirties. The state economic areas that ap- 
proximate the areas that had had major wind erosion [6] had a total 
population of 4,386,000 in 1930, 4,238,000 in 1940, and 4,398,000 in 
1950—a decrease of 3.4 per cent from 1930 to 1940, and an increase of 
3.8 per cent from 1940 to 1950. Better weather and a sustained demand 
have brought back prosperity to the wheat farmers and stockmen of 
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these areas, particularly in southwestern Kansas. Also new oil and 
natural gas fields have been developed in the Texas Panhandle. 

This description of population change among nonmetropolitan state 
economic areas has been made mainly by classifying them as to type 
of farming and as to topography. A fairly wide range of change was 
found within each type. Presumably this range would be considerably 
narrowed if we could cross-classify the state economic areas further by 
urban-rural residence. Data from the 1950 Census for making this 
classification were not available at the time of writing. 


Suburbanization 


The data so far examined have indicated a general trend of concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan areas and along the coasts. This 
process has been going on for some decades, but the prosperous ’forties 
saw a great acceleration as compared with the depressed ’thirties. 
Within metropolitan areas, the well-known process of decentraliza- 
tion—from central city to suburbs—has also continued, however. 

Let us return to the 168 standard metropolitan areas to examine this 
process of suburbanization. The preliminary figures show that while 
the central cities as a group were increasing by 13.0 per cent, the outly- 
ing parts of the metropolitan areas were increasing by 34.7 per cent [2]. 
Nearly half of the population increase of the nation took place in these 
suburban areas. In only 37 of 168 areas did the outlying parts grow less 
rapidly than the central city. In some of these exceptions, the central 
city had annexed part of its suburbs during the decade. 

It is true that these relationships are affected by such arbitrary fac- 
tors as the area of counties and the practices of state legislatures with 
respect to size of areas to be incorporated as municipalities and with 
respect to annexations. Nonetheless, the data indicate the extent to 
which the inhabitants of the economic city have their homes outside 
the boundaries of the political city and are thus in a large degree inde- 
pendent of its administration. Studies now being made at the Scripps 
Foundation and elsewhere are showing that, in the period 1935 to 1940, 
the in-migrants to the suburbs came largely from the central city but 
in-migrants to the central city came largely from outside the metro- 
politan area [7]. 


THE ROLES OF NATURAL INCREASE AND MIGRATION 


What were the roles of natural increase and migration in effecting the 
redistribution of population during the ’forties? Figures 2 and 3 show 
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by states: (1) the excess of births over deaths* and (2) net migration, 
both as a percentage of the 1940 population [8]. Net migration is an 
estimate derived by subtraction and includes not only interstate migra- 
tion but also international migration. (The latter amounted to about a 
million persons net for continental United States.) 

All the States had a natural increase. The United States average was 
13.7 per cent of the 1940 population. The percentage increase from this 
cause ranged from eight per cent for New York to 26 per cent for New 
Mexico. Twenty-six of the States had a net out-migration; but, in all 
but four of these, the natural increase was large enough to overcome 
this deficit. Areas of out-migration included: (1) Northern New Eng- 
land; (2) Pennsylvania; (3) the West North Central States plus Wis- 
consin; (4) The South except for Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Florida, and Texas; (5) Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. As & percentage of the 1940 State population, Florida, 
Arizona, Nevada, and the Pacific States had a net migratory gain of at 
least 20 per cent. California’s net migration was more than one-third of 
its population at the beginning of the decade. Maryland’s migratory 
gain was about 15 per cent; and 6 other States, all east of the Missis- 
sippi, gained by 5 to 10 per cent. Fifteen States had a net migration of 
less than 5 per cent, plus or minus. Ten States had migratory losses of 
5 to 10 per cent, and seven had losses of 10 to 15 per cent. The latter 
were either in the South or in the Great Plains. Finally, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, and Oklahoma had a net migratory loss of 
more than 15 per cent. 

Net civilian migration by States from April 1, 1940 to November 1, 
1943, was estimated by Eldridge on the basis of war ration book regis- 
trations [9]. The amount of net migration for this period is compared 
with the civilian net migration for the whole decade in Figure 4. The 
differences should represent largely civilian net migration between 1943 
and 1950 plus that portion of the civilian changes of State of residence 
between 1940 and 1950 that was made by persons who had been in the 
armed forces in 1943. The larger differences should be fairly reliable 
indicators of what happened after 1943. 

Net civilian immigration from abroad was only 305,000 up to the 
middle of the war but 1,600,000 for the whole decade. A large part of all 
immigration has gone to New York. The comparative figures suggest 





* These are births and deaths occurring to residents of the area regardless of migration status. 
Thus this figure does not give the change that would have occurred during the decade had the popula- 
tion of the state remained “closed.” 
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that the following States had net gains from civilian migration in both 
parts of the decade: Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, [I- 
linois, Michigan, Delaware, Florida, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. Relatively heavy gains in the 1943-1950 period 
seem to have occurred in Florida and Oregon. Connecticut and Mary- 
land, which gained through migration up to the middle of the war, had 
little if any net gain thereafter. Important war plants in these States 
reduced operations after 1945, creating a considerable reduction in em- 
ployment that was not fully offset by peacetime production. States 
where this situation had an even heavier impact were Rhode Island, the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and Utah, all of which had smaller 
civilian migratory gains for the whole decade than for the first half. 
The large amount of new housing constructed in the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs of Washington was an important factor in the post- 
war exodus from the capital. 

Of the states that had had a net loss from civilian migration up to 
1943, four had a net gain for the whole decade. These were New 
Hampshire, New York, Colorado, and New Mexico. About 10 states 
had a smaller net migratory loss for the period 1940 to 1950 than for the 
period 1940 to 1943, also suggesting a net gain from migration between 
1943 and 1950. These were Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Texas, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. Finally, 
16 states evidently had net out-migration in both parts of the decade: 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. Out-migra- 
tion after the middle of the war seems to have been relatively heavy as 
compared with the earlier out-migration in the bloc of states comprising 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

It should be emphasized that the statements concerning the period 
1943 to 1950 are based on differences of differences and are thus subject 
to considerable error. The characterizations of Texas and Wyoming, for 
instance, may well be quite erroneous. 

It has been pointed out by Shryock and Eldridge that the number 
of net migrants by states in a given period has had a high positive cor- 
relation with the number in another period, at least up to twenty years 
earlier or later [10]. The correlation coefficient of the present estimates 
for 1940 to 1950 with those for 1930 to 1940 is +-0.91, despite the fact 
that economic conditions during the two decades were in marked con- 
trast. 
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Ficure 4. Net civilian migration, 
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It will be possible to estimate net migration from 1940 to 1950 for 
cities, counties, standard economic areas, and other areas for which 
vital statistics can be compiled. When the final 1950 population figures 
become available, the Census Bureau intends to prepare estimates of 
this sort. 


GROSS MIGRATION 


The data of the foregoing section do not tell us anything about the 
total amount of migration, in-migration to a given area, out-migration 
from a given area, or streams of migration from one area to another. So 
far, very little information of this sort is available from the new census. 
For an indication of what happened during the ’forties, we must turn to 
the Current Population Survey, a national sample survey. 


TABLE 3 


MIGRATION STATUS AND TYPE OF MIGRATION FOR THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES: SELECTED PERIODS, 1940 TO 1950 














Number 
, Migrants Persons 
Population road 
Period 1 year old Bll ake 
and over Total Intrastate | Interstate of period 
March 1949 to 


March 1950 | 146,864,000 | 138,124,000 | 8,250,000 | 4,360,000 | 3,889,000 491,000 
April 1948 to 
April 1949 144,101,000 | 135,289,000 | 8,335,000 | 3,992,000 | 4,344,000 476 ,000 
April 1947 to 
April 1948 141,698,000 | 132,228,000 | 9,008,000 | 4,638,000 | 4,370,000 462 ,000 
April 1940 to 
April 1947 122 ,633 ,000*| 96,565,000 |25,469,000 |13,081,000 |12,388,000 599 ,000 








Per cent 

March 1949 to 

March 1950 100.0 94.0 5.6 3.0 2.6 0.3 
April 1948 to 

April 1949 100.0 93.9 5.8 2.8 3.0 0.3 
April 1947 to 

April 1948 100.0 93.3 6.4 3.3 3.1 0.3 
April 1940 to 

April 1947 100.0 78.7 20.8 10.7 10.1 0.5 























* Seven years old and over. 


Table 3 compares some of the periods for which migration data have 
been collected through the current Population Survey. As has been ex- 
plained elsewhere, it is not valid to compute the average annual migra- 
tion by dividing the total reported for the period 1940 to 1947 by seven, 
Nor do we obtain any meaningful figures for the decade by adding the 
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absolute figures for the component periods [11], It can be safely inferred 
from the available data, however, that internal migration took place at 
a higher annual rate during the war and reconversion periods than dur- 
ing the prewar period. There was also some falling off of civilian migra- 
tion in the last two years of the decade. 

Not very much is known as yet about the migration to and from 
specific parts of the United States. Some information for selected cities 
and counties is furnished by the Census of Congested Production Areas 
taken in 1944 and by pretests of the 1950 Census taken between 1947 
and 1949. For 1941 to 1945 and 1940 to 1947, the movement to and 
from each of the four census regions was obtained in the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. 

Data on movements to and from farms are available from both the 
Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census and from a 
national sample survey conducted annually by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The latter is chosen for discussion here because it 
provides an annual series back to 1940. Table 4 is condensed from the 
latest report. It may be noted that in addition to the well-known 
movement from farms, hundreds of thousands of persons move to 
farms every year. 

TABLE 4 


ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF THE FARM POPULATION, NATURAL INCREASE OCCURRING 
IN THE FARM POPULATION, AND NUMBER OF PERSONS MOVING TO AND 
FROM FARMS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 TO 1949 


















































(Population in 000’s) 
Change through migration 
Farm 
— population Natural Civilian migration Military migration 
on increase 
January 1 Total To From To From 
Total | farms | farms | 2°t#! | farms | farms 
1949 27 ,776 
1948 27 ,440 479 —143 —123 1,178 | —1,301 —20 -—79 59 
1947 27 ,550 483 —593 —640 914 | —1,554 47 —69 116 
1946 26 ,850 419 281 —266 1,077 | —1,343 547 —159 706 
1945 25,190 354 1,306 603 1,684 | —1,081 703 —191 894 
1944 25,521 345 —676 —476 817 | —1,293 —200 —300 100 
1943 | 26,659 355 —1,493 —988 994 | —1,982 | -505| -605 100 
1942 29 ,048 390 —2,779 | —1,920 819 | —2,739 —859 —859 — 
1941 | 29,988 417 —1,357 | —1,146 814 | —1,960 | —211 —211 _ 
1940 30 ,269 400 —681 —606 690 | —1,296 —75 —75 - 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Farm populati stimates, January, 1949. 
June 1949. 


It is usually the case that gross migration for an area is much larger 
than net migration and that short-distance mobility is much larger in 
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volume than long-distance migration. These generalizations fit what 
we know about the ’forties rather well. The most important exceptions 
are onthe Pacific Coast. The amount of net_in-migration for many 
areas there was not very much smaller than the amount of gross in- 
migration. Furthermore, many migrants to the West Coast came from 
hundreds of miles away. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


It is well known that migration is selective of particular population 
groups. The Current Population Survey of April 1947, for instance 
indicated a disproportionately heavy movement of Negroes from south- 
ern farms since 1940. In addition to color, these surveys have related- 
migration status to sex, age, marital status, duration of marital status, 
family status, educational attainment, employment status, major oc- 
cupation group, and income. These data are presented in various pub- 
lications of Census Bureau Series P-20, P-50, and P-60. 

From a preliminary sample of the 1950 Census, a few data on migra- 
tion status are being published for the United Stdtes, the 10 largest 
states, and the 55 standard metropolitan areas and 36 cities of 259,000 
or more in 1940 [12]. Distributions for the United States from this 
source may be compared with those from the Current Population Sur- 
vey: The differences are too large to be explained by the small variation 
in dates or by sampling error. There is by now considerable evidence 


















































April 1949 to March 1949 to 
Residence in 1949 April 1950, March 1950, 
1950 Census C.P.8. 
Same house 82.4 80.9 
Different house, same county 11.3 13.1 
Different county or abroad 6.3 6.0 















that the better trained, experienced enumerators of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey obtain a more nearly complete identification of the un- 
employed and the marginal members of the labor force than do the 
decennial census enumerators. It seems likely that they would also get 
a more nearly accurate classification by other items defined by answers 
to a series of questions, such as migration status, but we have no direct 
evidence on this point. Further information on accuracy should be ob- 
tained later from the Postenumerative Survey of the 1950 Census and 
from other studies. 
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1981 
at Among the 46 Standard Metropolitan Areas for which these figures 
png have been published to date, the percentage of those reporting their 
ny 1949 residence who were migrants (or immigrants from abroad) ranged 
in- from 1 per cent to 16 per cent. This percentage varied roughly with the 
om metropolitan area’s rate of population increase during the whole dec- 
TABLE 5 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY RESIDENCE IN 1949 OF THE POPULATION 
1 TO 20 YEARS OLD, BY AGE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1950 
on 
Total 
ce Seittenentn 2000 bte29 | 1t04 | 5to® | 10to 13 | 14 to 17 | 18 to 20 
h- ola| years years years years years 
d- Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
is 
- Same house as in 1950 80.8 | 77.2 | 82.5 | 85.8 | 86.1 | 70.5 
” Different house, same county 11.4 13.8 10.8 9.2 8.4 15.2 
)- Different county, same state 3.3 3.9 2.9 2.2 2.4 5.5 
Different state or abroad 3.2 4.0 2.6 1.8 2.1 6.6 
Residence not reported 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.0 3.8 2.3 
\- 
t 
0 ade. At the extremes, it was below 3 per cent in Johnstown, Scranton 
’ ’ > 
3 Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, and Worcester and above 10 per cent in 





. Denver, Miami, and Washington. For metropolitan areas containing 
1 two or more counties, this movement includes migration within the 
) metropolitan area. 

For use at the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, some preliminary sample data on migration from the 1950 
Census have been published for the population under 21 years old [13]. 
Table 5 also is derived from this source. Of the 50,800,000 children and 
youths 1 to 20 years old, 9,100,000 had lived in a different house year 
earlier. Of these, 3,300,000 had lived in a different county and are thus 
classified as migrants. Those coming from a different state or from 
abroad numbered 1,600,000. The age groups of Table 5 are the most 
detailed for which census migration data have been presented. They 
reflect some interesting aspects of the family cycle. Note the decline in 
mobility from “1 to 4” years to “5 to 9” years and the further decline 
to “10 to 13.” There is little change at “14 to 17” and a sharp rise at 
“18 to 20.” Many families move to the suburbs when the first child is 
old enough to play outdoors. When children are in high school, families 
are relatively settled and unlikely to move. Up to about age 18, most 
children move with their parents. Thereafter they often move on their 
own to attend college, serve in the armed forces, take jobs, or get 
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married. Presumably the age differentials examined would be even 
sharper if the data were restricted to first children. Similar variations 
of migration status with age were observed for the urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm populations of the United States and for each 
region. 


THE 1950 PROGRAM OF MIGRATION STATISTICS 


Considerably more light should be shed on the ways in which popula- 
tion redistribution has been affected if the Census Bureau’s contem- 
plated program in this field can be carried out. The estimates of net 
migration for the period 1940 to 1950 have already been mentioned. 
Revised intercensal population estimates as of each year in that decade 
are being prepared for states and the larger cities and standard metro- 
politan areas. These should indicate the fluctuations of growth in vari- 
ous parts of the country as they were affected by extraordinary military 
and economic events. 

From the migration questions on the 1950 Population schedule, many 
facts are potentially available about mobility in the year preceding the 
enumeration. Migration status will be published for counties, cities of 
10,000 or more, and census tracts. The tables showing migration from 
each state to every other state that were published in 1940 will again 
be prepared. The new state economic areas will also figure importantly 
in the reports on internal migration. Other new emphases will be on the 
short-distance movements from one house to another within the same 
county and, for the larger streams of migration, on social and economic 
characteristics cross-classified by age. Outlines of the data to be tabu- 
lated may be obtained by writing to the Population and Housing Di- 
vision, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


SUMMARY 


The record-breaking amount of population growth between 1940 and 
1950 was very unevenly distributed over the Nation. World War II 
and its prosperous aftermath accelerated the concentration of people in 
metropolitan areas and around our sea coasts, as almost half of the 
counties lost population. At the same time, the decentralization within 
metropolitan areas also continued. Differentials in the excess of births 
over deaths have contributed to population redistribution; but migra- 
tion, and notably internal migration, has been more important in this 
respect. 
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Some of the survey data concerning internal migration that have 
been collected during the ’forties are summarized in the accompanying 
tables and maps, along with the first migration statistics from the 1950 
Census. Within the next few years, it is hoped that this source will give 
us a much fuller knowledge of the dynamics of population redistribu- 


tion. 
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CHANGES IN INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Herman P, MILLER 
Bureau of the Census 


ETWEEN 1936 and 1948 aggregate consumer income in the United 

States tripled. Available evidence indicates that this increase was 
accompanied by a marked change in the distribution of income among 
American families. In 1936 about half of the families and individuals! 
received incomes of less than $1000 and only 3 per cent received in- 
comes of $5000 or more. In 1948 only about one-tenth of the families 
and individuals had incomes under $1000 while the proportion with 
incomes of $5000 or more increased eightfold to about 25 per cent. 


TABLE 1 


CUMULATIVE PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS AND OF 
INCOME RECEIVED BY FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS, BY TOTAL MONEY 
INCOME LEVEL, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1935-36 AND 1948 








Income received by families 








Families and individuals oui telat 
Total money income level 
1948* 1935-36t 1948t 1935-36t 

Under $ 1,000 9.8 48.9 2.2 18.1 
Under $ 2,000 26.5 81.0 7.0 48.2 
Under $ 3,000 42.8 92.3 16.7 66.0 
Under $ 4,000 60.5 95.6 31.4 73.6 
Under $ 5,000 74.1 97.0 45.7 77.8 
Under $10,000 95.3 99.1 79.6 87.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* The Economic Report of the President, January 1950, p. 140. } 
t+ Unpublished data underlying the distributions published by the Council of Economic Advisers. 


In terms of 1948 dollars the average income of the lowest fifth of the 
families and individuals increased by 67 per cent between 1936 and 
1948 and that of the next lowest fifth increased by 93 per cent. At the 
opposite end of the income scale, the income of the wealthiest fifth in- 
creased by only 40 per cent.? The greater relative gains of the lower 
income groups suggest that income inequality decreased during this 
period. 

The changes in the share of the income received by each quintile are 





1 The term “family” refers to a group of two or more persons related by blood, marriage or adoption 
and residing together. The term “individual” (or “unrelated individual” in Census terminology) refers 
to persons other than inmates of institutions, who are not living with any relatives. 

2 The Economic Report of the President, January 1950, p. 97. 
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even more indicative of a diminution of inequality in the distribution 
of income. Between 1936 and 1948 the share of the income received by 
the lowest 40 per cent increased from about 13 per cent to 15 per cent 
and the share received by the middle 40 per cent increased from 34 per 
cent to 38 per cent. In contrast, the share of the income received by the 
highest fifth decreased from 53 per cent to 47 per cent.® 

Although these data suggest a diminution of inequality, they are 
subject to many qualifications. The data were obtained from two dif- 
ferent field surveys of income which differed in such important respects 
as sample design, survey technique, and the training of the interviewers. 
This affects their comparability. In addition, there are differences in 
the adjustments which have been made to the raw survey data which 
may well be the most important source of incomparability in the data. 
These differences are not minor statistical discrepancies. The adjust- 
ments made to the data for 1948 involved about one-fifth of the ag- 
gregate income for that year. The adjustments which have been made 
in the interest of comparability cannot be guaranteed to achieve their 
purpose fully. 

For this reason, it may be of some interest to examine income sta- 
tistics covering a prewar year (1939) and a postwar year (1949) which 
have been collected by the Bureau of the Census, as a check on the con- 
clusions. Although the Census data also contain elements of incom- 
parability, they are alike in most basic respects and can more readily 
be compared than the data shown above. The most serious shortcoming 
of the comparison made here is that in the absence of information on 
total income for 1939, the data had to be restricted to wage-earner 
families and individuals (i.e., those having wage or salary income and 
less than $50 of nonwage income). Since nearly one-half of all families 
and individuals in the United States in 1939 and 1949 were in this 
category, however, the data reflect income changes for a large segment 
of the population. 

A per cent distribution of wage-earner families and individuals by 
wage or salary income level in 1939 and 1949 is shown in the table 
below. This table shows clearly the marked change in the pattern of 
income distribution since 1939. In 1939 the average (median) wage- 
earner family or individual had an income of only $1300. By 1949 this 
figure had more than doubled. In 1939 less than 2 per cent of the wage- 
earner families and individuals had incomes of $5000 or more and over 
one-third of them were concentrated at the low end of the income scale 
with incomes of less than $1000. By 1949 the proportion having incomes 





8 Ibid., p. 97. 
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of $5000 or more had increased tenfold to 19 per cent, whereas the pro- 
portion with incomes under $1000 was reduced to 6 per cent. 


TABLE 2 


CUMULATIVE PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES AND 
INDIVIDUALS WITHOUT NONWAGE INCOME, AND OF WAGE OR SALARY 
INCOME RECEIVED BY THESE FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS, BY 
WAGE OR SALARY INCOME LEVEL, FOR THE UNITED STATES 














1939 AND 1949 
" Income received by families 
Wage or salary Families and individuals* and individualst 
income level 
1949 1939 1949 1939 
Under$ 500 2.4 16.4 0.2 2.6 
Under $1 ,000 6.4 $7.2 1.0 12.4 
Under $1 ,500 12.4 57.7 2.9 28.5 
Under $2 ,0G0 20.0 74.7 6.3 47.1 
Under $2 ,500 31.7 85.5 13.2 62.4 
Under $3 ,000 44.1 91.1 3.1 72.0 
Under $5 ,000 81.2 98.4 60.7 90.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Median income $3 ,323 $1,312 a -— 





* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States: 1949, Series P-60, No. 7, p. 27. 

t Estimates derived from distributions of families and individuals by wage or salary income levels 
(see text). 

The measurement of the change in income concentration requires a 
knowledge of the distribution of aggregate income. Unfortunately, due 
to the absence of tabulations of aggregates for either year, or of a dis- 
tribution of the 1939 data by more detailed income levels, only a rough 
approximation of the distribution of aggregates for these years can be 
made. In order to maintain comparability, the same class intervals were 
used to compute the aggregates for 1939 and 1949 despite the fact that 
more detailed class intervals were available for 1949. The aggregates 
for each year were estimated in the following manner. For each income 
level below $5000, the number of families and individuals was multi- 
plied by the midpoint of the class interval. The averages used for the 
$5000 and over interval were $9000 for 1939 and $8000 for 1949. These 
averages were obtained from an analysis of income tax data. A check on 
the distribution of aggregate income for 1949 was made by recomputing 
it from a more detailed distribution divided into 21 class intervals with 
an estimate for the open-end interval ($10,000 and over) based on a 
Pareto Curve. There was no significant difference between the two dis- 
tributions. 

The change in the distribution of families and individuals by income 
levels was accompanied by a marked change in the distribution of ag- 
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gregate income. The accompanying chart shows that there was an ap- 
preciable change in the distribution of income among wage-earner 
families and individuals in the direction of greater equality between 
1939 and 1949. In 1939 approximately 11 per cent of all the income 
received by wage-earner families and individuals went to those who 
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Lorenz Curves Showing the Distribution of Wage or Salary Income Among 
Wage-Earner Families and Individuals, for the United States: 1939 and 1949 


were in the lowest third of the income distribution; in 1949 the lowest 
third received about 15 per cent of the aggregate income. At the oppo- 
site end of the income scale, 62 per cent of the income went to the 
wealthiest third of the families and individuals in 1939, whereas only 54 
per cent was received by this group in 1949. Although the changes indi- 
cated by the Lorenz curves appear small, they signify great relative 
changes in the distribution of income.‘ For example, the increase of 4 
percentage points (from 11 to 15 per cent) in the share of the income 
received by the lowest third represents an increase of nearly 40 per cent 
in the relative share ot the income received by this group. 





4 A discussion of factors related to these changes in income distribution appears in an article by the 
author in The Review of Economics and Statistics, August 1951. 








RESULTS OF ALTERNATIVE STATISTICAL TREATMENTS 
OF SAMPLE SURVEY DATA* 


L. R. Kuzrnt and J. N. Moreant 


1. INTRODUCTION 


CAREFUL formulation of the probability and economic model which 
A underlies observations is indispensable for the choice of correct 
statistical procedures to be followed in drawing econometric inferences 
from samples. The sample design, the methods of collecting data, and 
underlying economic behavior will all contribute to the formulation of 
the model. The study of data collected in consumer surveys! has con- 
vinced us that one cannot proceed simply by the application of con- 
ventional statistical methods in the estimation of economic relation- 
ships because of the existence of some basic difficulties which we classify 
as follows: (1) weighting of observations, (2) heteroscedasticity, (3) 
nonlinearities, (4) the choice of alternative economic concepts, (5) er- 
rors of observation. In this paper, we sball describe some empirical 
calculations that deal with the first four difficulties. The fifth is re- 
served for future study. 

Observations may be weighted because of the use of differential 
sampling rates and because of differential response rates to survey 
questions in the different strata of the population. High rent (a corre- 
late of high income) areas are deliberately over-sampled because they 
show more variability in respect to certain economic variables than 
other strata, and conversely low rent areas are under-sampled. The 
strata also have different response rates. The weights finally used are 
combinations of sampling and response rates which attempt to give 
each stratum the same relative importance in the sample that it has in 
the population; i.e., they are essentially inversely proportional to the 
net (effective) sampling rate. 

The heteroscedasticity which leads to the adoption of differential 
sampling rates must also be taken into account in the estimation of 
parameters in equations expressing economic behavior. In these equa- 
tions, the variance of the so-called disturbances is a fundamental 
parameter to be estimated, and this variance is not uniform over some 





* We acknowledge helpful criticism from our colleagues P. 8S. Dwyer, R. Goodman and G. Katona. 
The research reported in this paper was carried out under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

t National Bureau of Economic Research and Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 

t Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 

1 Specifically, we confine ourselves to The Surveys of Consumer Finances conducted by the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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strategic classifications. For example, if we consider a reletion between 
household savings (S) and household income (Y) 


(1.1) S=f(Y) +4, 


we shall find that the variance of u grows with Y. This point has been 
often observed in survey data? and is, in fact, a reason for oversampling 
high-rent areas in the Surveys of Consumer Finances. Heteroscedasti- 
city is a product of economic behavior, while oversampling and weight- 
ing of observations are statistical devices. The two types of considera- 
tions must be appropriately combined for the problem of the estimation 
of parameters of equation (1.1) from sample observations. 

A simple procedure which is often followed is to make a linear corre- 
lation between mean savings and mean income over a number of in- 
come classes to estimate (1.1). Aside from the questions of weighting 
and heteroscedasticity, there is a question as to whether additional 
variables nonlinearly related would lead to superior estimates. With- 
out any grouping of observations beyond the microeconomic spending 
unit, the household, we shall look for nonlinearities of two types in 
the savings equation. One type of nonlinearity is described by allowing 
the marginal propensity to save, 6S/5Y, to vary with income. Our 
first approximation will be a simple parabola in Y. In addition to in- 
come we use beginning-of-year liquid asset holdings (ZL) as a variable 
influencing savings behavior. The second type of nonlinearity is de- 
scribed by permitting the marginal propensity to save to vary with L 
or the marginal asset effect to vary with Y. We arrive at this hypo- 
thetical formulation through considerations that place the strongest 
inverse relationship between liquid asset holdings and saving in the 
lowest income groups. The actual treatment in our study will be ap- 
proximated by using L as a variable in an equation, linear in para- 
meters, 


(1.2) S = ao + aY + a2Y? + a3L +- a,LY + uU. 


A simple model leading to (1.2) is composed of two separate equa- 
tions. 


(1.3) S = Bot+ BY + BY? + BL + vy 
(1.4) Bi + 282Y = yo + nib + vr. 





2 See H. Mendershausen, “The Relationship between Incomes and Savings of American Metro- 
politan Families,” The American Economic Review, Vol. 29, (1939). pp. 521-587, esp. p. 525. 
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Equation (1.3) is a savings equation nonlinear in income and dependent 
on liquid assets. Equation (1.4) makes the marginal propensity to 
save a linear function of liquid assets. This equation allows for the 
possibility that, in a cross section sample, high asset holders are those 
who have saved much in the past and will continue to do so, at the 
margin, in the future. The two equations together yield, when we 
substitute into (1.3) the value of 8, found from (1.4), 


(1.5) S = Bo + voY = B2Y? + BsL + mLY + vy, + veY. 


This derived equation has the same general form as (1.2). There is 
no inconsistency in the disturbances of the two equations since », 
is actually of the form vY—the problem of heteroscedasticity already 
-mentioned. An interesting property of (1.5) is that the coefficient of 
Y? is opposite in sign to the coefficient of Y? in (1.3). 

The variables in equation (1.2) have not yet been precisely defined. 
There are a variety of different concepts that can be used to describe 
savings, income, or liquid assets depending on the treatment accorded 
such things as purchase of durable consumer goods, depreciation of 
consumer assets, nonmoney incomes, capital gains, other income 
transfers, securities other than U. 8. government bonds, etc. As far 
as income and liquid assets are concerned; we have used the definitions 
adopted in the Surveys of Consumer Finances;* thus, income does not 
include nonmoney income, capital gains, or many types of transfers. 
Our variable Y is disposable income; i.e. federal personal income taxes 
have been estimated for each sampled spending unit by the Survey 
Research Center and subtracted from total money income to get 
disposable income. Liquid assets include only U. 8. government bonds, 
bank deposits, postal savings accounts, shares in savings and loan 
associations, and shares in credit unions. For savings, we have made 
parallel calculations for two different concepts, one concept being that 
used in the Surveys of Consumer Finances‘ and the other being the 
same variable plus expenditures on consumers’ durable goods, written 
as S’. The variable S’ accords similar treatment to both consumer dur- 
able and residential housing outlays, whereas S treats housing but not 
purchases of other durables as savings. 

The use of weights because of differential sampling and response 





3 See, “1950 Survey of Consumer Finances”, Parts III and V, Federal Reserve Bulletin, August and 
December, 1950. 
4 See, “1950 Survey of Consumer Finances”, Part IV, Federal Reserve Bulletin November, 1950. 
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rates by strata is applicable to the spending unit as a whole, i.e. every 
variable from a given spending unit is given the same weight. Some 
variables are determined with high precision from a given spending 
unit, while others are determined with much lower precision. Age 
of head, family size, and home ownership are quite precise; while 
savings, income, assets, and debts are subject to more sizeable errors 
of observation. Even among the latter variables, however, there are 
varying degrees of accuracy. Income is probably more accurately 
observed than savings. Memory error is present in getting beginning- 
of-year liquid assets’ and may make for less precision in the observa- 
tions for L than for S and Y.® We have used weights that are uniform 
for all variables pertaining to a given spending unit and have not 
gone into the problem of attaching different weights to different vari- 
ables for the same spending unit. 


2. COMMENTS ON METHOD AND SAMPLE 


The variables described in the preceding section, S, S’, Y and L 
are not the only factors that will appear in a definitive equation of 
savings behavior, but extensive studies of other variables have shown 
that the major effects can be accounted for by a nonlinear relation of 
the form (1.2). Since the empirical work in this paper involves estimates 
of several different equations from sample observations of individual 


households, we have tried to keep the work at manageable levels by 
including only the most important variables. We realize that the 
equation can be improved by the use of variables that we have studied 
in other connections, namely, income-change, income-expectations, 
age of head of spending unit, home ownership, city size, and spending- 
unit size. For the most part these other variables do not affect the co- 
efficients of Y, Y?, L, or LY and essentially contribute to refinement 
rather than basic characterization of the equations. To a large extent 
these additional variables, except income-change, affect the level 
of the savings function without greatly altering our estimates of 
6S/5Y or 6S/é5L. Further refinements might consist of classifying 
housing expenditures as consumer outlay rather than saving or drawing 





5 Estimates of savings equations have been made from a special reinterview sample of urban spend- 
ing units in which beginning-of-year liquid assets were taken from the previous year’s survey. Results 
similar to those of the current paper were found, although the marginal asset effects appear to be sig- 
nificantly larger from the reinterview data. 

6 One of the components of S is Zi—L (Zn =end-of-year liquid assets), but other components are 
probably less seriously affected by memory error. Furthermore, in some cases asset change is reliably 
estimated, while the leveis are not. 
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a distinction between contractual (insurance premiums, mortgage 
payment, other debt repayment) and other types of saving.’ 

The mathematical form of the savings function used in this paper 
may seem restrictive, but we find that it gives a reasonably good ap- 
proximation to the observed data. We have experimented extensively 
with other forms and do not find significant differences that would 
affect the conclusions we eventually draw from the results of this pa- 
per. Another equation considered elsewhere involves the use of a loga- 
rithmic transformation of income in order to approximate, with fewer 
parameters, the essential nonlinearity of the savings-income relation. 
We have also studied relations between variables within asset or 
income groupings. The results of the other studies are here used princi- 
pally to check our findings from the particular type of equation we 
have assumed for this paper. 

Our sample consists of 2281 spending units drawn from the 1949 
Survey of Consumer Finances. The 2281 observations exclude 1229 
spending units in the 1949 Survey. We have excluded this large num- 
ber of cases for reasons dependent on the objective of our present analy- 
sis, and for reasons associated with different research purposes. We 
feel that the sample of 2281 is both adequate and convenient for our 
present investigations. We also have an idea of the nature of the main 
bias introduced by the selection of our sample. The bias undoubtedly 
works in the direction of decreasing the estimate of the variance of the 
disturbances associated with our savings equations. 

The two major exclusions from our sample consist of 430 farmers 
and 383 business owners; thus, we are admittedly trying to infer sav- 
ings behavior in the nonfarm, nonbusiness sector of the household 
population. Accounting problems are exceedingly complex for farmers 
and businessmen; therefore, we feel that it is wiser to study their be- 
havior separately. Moreover, these complexities leave us in great 
doubt as to the appropriate concepts of savings, income, and liquid 
asset holdings for these spending units acting purely as consumers, 
if such action is conceivable. The prevalence of nonmoney income and 
inventory fluctuations among farmers also presents a serious problem. 
Finally, separate investigations of savings-income regressions for farm- 





7 Calculations using these numerous additional variables are reported in the following places: 
L. R. Klein, “Assets, Debts, and Economic Behavior” to be published in a forthcoming volume of 
Studies in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Research; L. R. Klein, “Sample Surveys 
of Households: A New Tool in Econometrics,” paper presented at the December, 1950, meetings of the 
Econometric Society in Chicago, Illinois; J. N. Morgan, “Consumer Savings,” paper presented at the 
September, 1950, meetings of the Econometric Society in Cambridge, Massachusetts, abstract in 
Econometrica, Vol. 19, 1951, pp. 63-64. 
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ers and businessmen indicate that their savings behavior differs signifi- 
cantly from that of the rest of the population. 

Another large group of omissions consists of 139 spending units 
whose saving was not completely ascertained in the 1949 Survey. 
The Survey Research Center has assigned a value to each missing com- 
ponent of savings for these spending units by methods resembling the 
Yates missing plot technique, but we prefer to use only definitely re- 
ported observations which amounts to assigning to each of the excluded 
cases the mean values of the sample without including them in the 
number of degrees of freedom. In other studies we have found that 
estimated equations using assigned values hardly differ from those 
omitting these observations. In addition we have, for the same reasons, 
omitted 50 observations for which saving was ascertained but liquid 
assets were not, 37 observations for which durable goods expenditures 
were not ascertained, 14 observations for which disposable income was 
not ascertained, and 6 observations for which the fact of business 
ownership was not ascertained. 

The following cases are omitted for reasons extraneous to this par- 
ticular study: 


87 for which income change was not ascertained; 
17 for which contractual savings either were contractual in form but not in 
substance or were not ascertained; 
7 for which residual expenditures (income less savings less durable goods 
expenditures) were less than $200; 
2 for which home ownership was not ascertained; 
55 of doubtful reliability or involving unusual circumstances such as ex- 
tremely large medical expenses or other emergency outlays; 
2 of very high disposable income, outlying observations. The incomes were 
$36,920; and $72,813. 


Other studies involving a larger number of variables are being made 
with this sample, hence, these extraneous reasons for excluding 170 
observations. The numbers given for each type of excluded case de- 
pend on the order in which we used variables for picking out interviews 
to be omitted, since some spending units are excluded for more than 
one reason. 

An indication of the nature of our sample is given by comparing the 
(relative) frequency distributions of savings, disposable income, and 
liquid assets for excluded nonfarm, nonbusiness observations with the 
corresponding distributions for the observations actually used in our 
calculations. The unweighted distributions are given in the following 
table: 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SAVINGS, DISPOSABLE INCOME 
AND LIQUID ASSETS 
NONFARM, NONBUSINESS; 1948 


(units rounded to nearest dollar) 




















Savings Disposable Income Liquid Assets 
In- Ex- In- Ex- In- Ex- 
cluded cluded cluded cluded cluded cluded 
—$1000 to —500 11% 26% $ Oto 999 10% 14% $ 0 26% 27% 
— 499to -100 13 8 1000 to 1999 20 17 1 to 199 14 16 
— 99to 1 7 3 2000 to 2999 25 23 200 to 499 14 10 
0 6 6 3000 to 3999 23 18 500to 999 12 8 
lto 99 16 16 4000 to 4999 13 9 1000 to 1999 13 10 
100 to 199 9 8 5000 to 7499 7 10 2000 to 2999 6 6 
200 to 499 17 12 7500 to 9999 1 5 3000 io 4999 7 8 
500 to 999 11 8 10,000 to 1 4 5000 to 9999 5 8 
1000 to 1999 7 8 Negative — 0 10,000 to 24,999 3 6 
2000 to 3 5 25,000 to 0 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 





Source: 1949 Survey of Consumer Finances. 


The distributions of excluded cases by each of the three variables 
agrees well with the distributions of included cases except for the fact 
that we have excluded a disproportionately large number of negative 
savers. Extreme negative savers are often extraordinary cases, and for 
many of them we have felt that the survey data available were in- 
adequate to account for the exceptional circumstances. Our feeling 
is that our results are applicable to the nonfarm nonbusiness population 
of the United States, and the fact that the estimated equations are 
not much affected by the use of assigned values for missing variables 
reinforces our belief in the applicability of the findings to this popula- 
tion. We do suspect, however, that any bias which may have occurred 
as a result of the selection process works in the direction of decreasing 
the variability about our equations without appreciably affecting the 
coefficients. This is especially true because of the exclusion of a rela- 
tively large number of dissavers. 


3. EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


The first model we shall examine is that of a savings function which 
is nonlinear in income and dependent also on liquid asset holdings. 


(3.1) S = ao + mY + ac¥? + ash + u. 


The importance of Y as a variable in the savings function and the 
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general magnitude of a; are widely known from other studies with 
different samples. Our first investigations are thus designed to throw 
some light on the statistical significance and size of a2 and a3. Policies 
affecting income redistribution and the money supply are evidently 
dependent on these two parameters if such policies are to realize their 
usual objectives. At the same time we are estimating (3.1), we want 
also to see whether there is any reason to prefer 


(3.1’) S’ = ao’ + a’Y + @’Y¥? + a;,’/L + wu’ 


to (3.1) as a description of the decision process of households, where 
S’=S plus durable goods expenditures. 
In the probability model, we make the following assumptions:* 


1. Y and LZ are predetermined variables. 
2. u=vY or u’=0'Y. 
3. v (v’) is normally distributed with zero mean and variance o?, (¢’)?. 


The classification of Y and LZ as predetermined variables in cross- 
section samples of the type we have means that we regard the joint 
marginal distribution of these two variables to be independent of the 
parameters of (3.1) or (3.1’). Savings in any given year make a negligi- 
ble contribution to the income stream derived from earning assets. 
For this reason we posit a one-way influence from income to savings 
and not vice versa. Most persons in the nonfarm nonbusiness sector 
of the population accept their income level of any single year as a 
given variable and adjust their expenditures and savings to it. Be- 
ginning-of-year liquid assets cannot be influenced directly by subse- 
quent savings; hence the time lag is relevant in classifying L as pre- 
determined. In equations (3.1) and (3.1’) liquid assets are a predeter- 
mined variable affecting savings. Later we shall study a model in which 
liquid assets affect both the level of savings and the marginal propen- 
sity to save. Ignoring the problem of weighting and taking the above 
assumptions as valid, the correct procedure is to choose estimates of 
a; and o(a/ and «’) which minimize ry ( >"), where N =sample 
size. An interesting point to be cleared up by our calculations is a 
determination of the empirical difference in the estimates obtained by 
minimizing }-u? or >>(u’)? instead of >>v? or > (v’)?.° 

8 Essentially this formulation defines new disturbances v and v’ which have variances independent 
of Y. Ina more refined model we would probably improve the formulation by allowing cy or o,’ to de- 
pend on both Y and L. The refinement is suggested by empirical study of the residuals from savings- 
income regressions. 

® This formulation is equivalent to some versions of the problem of nonadditive disturbances. See L. 


Hurwicz, “Systems with Nonadditive Disturbances” and H. Rubin “Note on Random Coefficients,” 
Statistical Inference in Dy ic E ic Models, ed. by T. C. Koopmans, Wiley, N. Y., 1959. 
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Equations (3.1) and (3.1’) can be rewritten as 

(3.2) S/Y = ac(1/Y) + a + oY + a3(L/Y) + 2, 

(3.2’) S’/Y = a0'(1/Y) + an’ + a’Y + as'(L/Y) + 0’. 


The ordinary least-squares regressions of S/Y or S’/Y on1/Y, Y, and 
L/Y will provide estimates of the unknown parameters which are con- 
sistent with the assumptions underlying the model. On the other hand 
the regressions of S or S’ on Y, Y?, and L do not in general lead to iden- 
tical parameter estimates nor are they consistent with the underlying 
assumptions. 

In the David-Neyman statement of the Markoff Theorem on least 
squares the variances of the random variables are assumed to satisfy 


where the P; are known positive constants.'° The least-squares estima- 
tion equations for parameters in a linear relation use the P; as weights. 
In our model the P; are replaced by 1/Y?. We get the same estimation 
equations whether we form moments weighted by 1/Y? or first divide 
all variables by Y and then form unweighted moments of the trans- 
formed variables, i.e., those in (3.2) and (3.2’). 

Our calculations show for N =2281 


(3.1.e) S= —234+0.12Y+0.0000032 Y?+0.0057L+-u, 
(39) (0.016) (0.0000011) (0.0045) 
R=0.40 est. ¢, = $756 
(3.1’.e) S’= —315+0.25Y +0.00000076 Y?+0.010L+w’, 
(36) (0.014) (0.00000098) (0.0041) 
R=0.61 est. oy = $693 


(3.2.e) S/Y = —152(1/Y)+0.13 +0.0000054Y —0.093(L/Y) +, 
(15) (0.017) (0.0000034) (0.0035) 
R=0.60 est. ¢,=0.28 
(3.2’.e)  S8’/Y=—184(1/Y)+0.22 +0.0000082Y —0.089(L/Y)+v’, 
(18) (0.020) (0.0000042) (0.0041) 
R=0.56 est. ¢,, =0.33. 





10 F, N. David and J. Neyman, “Extension of the Markoff Theorem on Least Squares,” Statistical 
Research Memoirs, Vol. II, Dept. of Statistics, University College, London ,1938, pp. 105-116. 
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Figures in parentheses below estimated parameters are their estimated 
standard errors. The reader can easily see from the large differences 
in estimates the importance of getting homoscedastic distributions 
before applying least squares methods to a set of observations. Entirely 
different conclusions about the effect of initial liquid assets on savings 
will result depending on whether we use (3.1.e) and (3.1’.e), or (3.2.e) 
and (3.2’.e). In the next section, the interpretation and significance of 
the differences will be more fully discussed. 

The frequency distributions of S, Y, and L in the preceding section 
give the reader an immediate impression of the level and range of these 
three variables. In order to facilitate interpretation of (3.2.e) and 
(3.2’.e) we present means and standard deviations of the transformed 
variables 1/Y, L/Y, S/Y and S’/Y. 




















1/Y | L/Y S/Y S’'/Y 
mean 0.509 X107% 0.526 0.205 X1071 0.106 
standard deviation 0.505 X107% | 1.815 0.347 0.395 











The same types of equations have been estimated from the same 
sample using weighted instead of unweighted observations. There are 
two ways of interpreting the weighted calculations. The weights give 
each spending unit or stratum of units the same relative importance 
among sample observations as its relative importance among spending 
units or strata in the population. If the disturbances can be considered 
as drawings from a normal universe with zero mean and constant vari- 
ance, a natural way of introducing the weights is in 


1 \D,™ ( 

(Fe) se 
ie., aS exponents of each term of the likelihood function. This inter- 
pretation applies to equations (3.2) and (3.2’). Maximum likelihood 
estimates of the parameters of the savings equation will then be ob- 
tained by minimizing > ww, with w;=known weights. In terms of 
estimation equations this simply means that cross moments like 
>w(S/Y) (1/Y) replace those like }>(S/Y) (1/Y) in the “normal 
equations” of standard least squares methods. The estimated variance 
of the disturbances becomes 


p(v1)"!p(v2)"* - +» p(vw)”® 
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N 
Dd (est. v4)2w¢ 





instead of 


1 N 
est. ¢,2 = — 7 (est. v;)? 
Ny 


in the conventional arrangement. As is well known, ir linear regression 
equations the estimated parameter coefficients are linear functions of 
the observations of the random variable. In this formulation of 
weighted regressions, the estimated parameters are weighted sums of 
the observations; hence the sampling errors of the estimates will in- 
volve squares of the weights. In an equation of the form 


n 
ti = DD ayes + 055 @#=1,2,---,N; 


j=l 


with N sample observations carrying weights wi, we, - - - , wv; we find 


” N 
est. go,” = est. | D> (A*)? 2, wee.;? 


j=l t=] 


(3.3) - 
+ 2>> A*At™ } wizuti| 


ji<m t=] 

in which a; =est. a, and A*/ is the kj element of the inverse matrix of 
the moments, - 

b » Wie ijZik- 

t=1 

Alternatively the same equations for estimating the parameters, 

but not their sampling errors, would be obtained if we were to mini- 
mize > wu? on the assumption that «/wu is a normal variable with zero 
mean and constant variance, »/w would have to be inversely propor- 
tional to Y in order that «/wu have uniform variance. Under this 
interpretation, the sampling errors of the estimated parameters, with- 
out correction for the loss of degrees of freedom in estimation of a, 
are given by 


1 N 
(3.4) est.oe,? = est. oy2A** = Dd w,, 
1 
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A**, as before, is the kk element of the inverse matrix of weighted mo- 
ments. Empirically, we have found practically no difference between 
(3.3) and (3.4). In the two variable case they can be shown to bear a 
very simple relation to each other such that appreciable differences 
are extremely unlikely." 

The foregoing remarks assume that we are dealing with a simple 
random sample. The Surveys of Consumer Finances are actually based 
on a more complicated multistage sampling scheme.” We have assumed 
that all the v; are mutually independent but the nature of the sampling 
scheme, particularly the clustering, may cause some intercorrelation 
among the v;. We have not allowed for such effects, but do not consider 
them to be of primary importance. 

Oversampling, a main contribution to differential weighting as ex- 
plained previously, should optimally be in proportion to the standard 
deviation of some variable whose mean it is desired to estimate as 
efficiently as possible. Oversampling in multiple purpose surveys like 
the Surveys of Consumer Finances is carried out in the light of hetero- 
scedasticity in several variables and may not be completely adapted 
to our narrower objective of estimating patterns of consumer saving 
behavior. The variance of u in the savings function grows roughly as 
the square of income, with the standard deviation growing as income 
itself.“ The actual weights fall linearly with income but not sharply 





1 The whole problem of the treatment of weighted regressions is one that has been taken up at 
length, in other contexts, in classical methods of least squares. In addition to the Neyman-David paper 
cited previously, representative discussion occur in the following references: W. E. Deming, Statistical 
Adjustment of Data, Wiley, 1943, Chs. II and IV; J. B. Scarborough, Numerical Mathematical Analysis, 
2nd ed., The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1950, Ch. XIV; E. W. Whittaker and G. Robinson, 
Calculus of Observations, 4th ed., Blackie, London, 1946, Ch. IX. Of course, nearly all least-squares 
methods are due, ultimately, to Gauss. 

12 See “Methods of the Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1950, pp. 
795-809. 

13 Some indication of the relation of the variance of u’ to income can be derived from the table 
below. The standard deviations given in the table refer to the nonentrepreneurial sample used through- 
out this study (1949 survey) combined with a similar group from the 1948 survey. Furthermore, they 
are standard deviations of the pooled residuals from seven different savings-income regression lines (for 
different asset and home-ownership groups), unweighted, using S’. 











Disposable Estimated Standard 
Income Deviation of u’ 
$ 0O- $99 $ 275 
1000-1999 324 
2000-2999 487 
3000-3999 680 
4000-4499 854 
5000-7499 1168 


7500 and over 2288 
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enough to give a series inversely proportional to income. The ratio 
between the largest and smallest weight is roughly 5:1, while the ratio 
between the largest and smallest income level is much greater. For 
this reason it would be superior to regard wu instead of «/wu as a nor- 
mal variable with zero mean and uniform variance. If the weights were 
chosen inversely proportional to income, and u=vY, then the minimiza- 
tion of > w*u? would lead to proper estimation equations. Ideally, 
and without regard to cost, there should be much higher oversampling 
of the upper income groups. In practice, however, one can sample only 
some easily identifiable unit, such as a geographical point, and it is 
not possible to establish a perfect correspondence between place of 
residence and income. 

Two criteria lie behind the use of weights in survey tabulations, 
bias and efficiency. Where possible it is instructive to distinguish be- 
tween the two. In our problem, the possibility exists that the savings 
functions are not exactly the same in all strata. We interpret our equa- 
tions as estimates of an average equation, an equation that depends 
on averages of the parameters of the different equations in the separate 
strata. The use of weights guards against bias in this case. If it were 
true that the equations were identically the same in all strata the prob- 
lem of bias would not be important, but differential sampling rates 
with suitably chosen weights can in this situation be used to improve 
efficiency over unweighted calculations. When we use weighted obser- 
vations for the estimation of (3.1) and (3.1’) we are trying to overcome 
both bias and inefficiency, but principally the latter. In equations 
(3.2) and (3.2’) the variables have already been transformed so that the 
variance of the disturbances is a constant and efficiency is not as great 
a problem as previously. Weighted estimates of (3.2) and (3.2’) are 
designed primarily to avoid bias. 

Weighted estimates of equations (3.1)—(3.1’) and (3.2)—(8.2’), using 
only first powers of weights in the estimation equations, are 


(3.1.e.w) S=—190+0.10Y +0.0000046 Y?+-0.0050Z+-u, 
(36) (0.016) (0.0000012) (0.0052) 
R=0.36 est. o, = $686 
(3.1’.e.w) S’=—290+0.23Y+0.0000019Y?+0.013L+wu’, 
(34) (0.015) (0.0000012) (0.0049) 
R=0.58 est. ou = $640 
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(3.2.e.w) S/Y=—1385(1/Y)+0.13 +0.0000050 Y —0.11(L/Y +», 
(15) (0.016) (0.0000037) (0.0036) 
R=0.71 est. ¢, =0.27 
(3.2’.e.w.) S'/Y= —164(1/Y)+0.21 +0.0000104Y —0.11(L/Y)+v’, 
(19) (0.020) (0.0000046) (0.0045) 
R=0.64 est. gy» =0.33. 


These equations are very close to the unweighted equations although 
there are some noticeable differences. For many purposes the use of 
weights will not make much difference, but in the most refined attempts 
to get an unbiased estimate of the savings function for the economy as 
a whole, weighted data are recommended. A major effect of weights 
is to reduce the estimates of o, and o,’. In general, univariate distri- 
butions and their associated moments are affected by weighting. 

If we proceed on the assumption that wu instead of ./wu is a normal- 
ly distributed random variable with uniform variance, we estimate 
(3.1) and (3.1’) by minimizing }~w*u*. The results are 


(3.l.e.w?) S=—148+0.076Y +0.0000058Y?+0.0030L+u, 
(34) (0.016) (0.0000015) (0.0059) 
R=0.31 est. o, = $635 
(3.1’.e.w?) S’=—263+0.22Y +0.0000033 Y?+-0.015L+w’, 
(32) (0.015) (0.0000015) (0.0056) 
R=0.55 est. o, = $607. 


These results do not differ greatly from those obtained in (3.1.e.w) 
and (3.1’.e.w); furthermore we find that they differ from the estimates 
of (3.2) and (3.2’) in the same way that (3.1.e.w) and (3.1’.e.w) do. 
This conforms to our feeling that the oversampling and subsequent 
weighting of observations in the Surveys of Consumer Finances is 
not sharp enough to eliminate the heteroscedasticity in weighted data 
on savings. 

A major difference between the estimates of (3.1)—(3.1’) and (3.2)- 
(3.2’) is in the marginal relationship between L and S. The former esti- 
mates imply that this relationship is either insignificant or slightly 
positive, while the latter imply that it is significantly negative. The 
equations (3.2.e)—(3.2’.e) or (3.2.e.w)—(3.2’.e.w) give a more correct pic- 
ture of consumer behavior because these estimates are derived by a 
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statistical method which is more nearly consistent with its underlying 
assumptions than is the case for the other estimates. Yet there is a rea- 
son for the differences in economic behavior. People in low income groups 
are more likely to be influenced in their savings decisions by their asset 
holdings than are people in the upper groups. Indeed, the asset effect 
could even change direction between low and high income groups. The 
estimates of (3.2.e)-(3.2’.e) and (3.2.e.w)—(3.2’.e.w) allow the low- 
income observations to play a strong role in the calculated form of the 
equations, while the outlying observations in high income groups domi- 
nate (3.1.e)-(3.1’.e), (8.1.e.w)-(3.1’.e.w), and (3.1.e.w?)-—(3.1’.e.w’). 
The weights are not sufficiently variable to diminish the extreme con- 
tribution of the upper income groups to the regressions in (3.1.e.w)- 
(3.1’.e.w) or (3.1.e.w?)—(3.1’.e.w?). An additional comment may be in 
order. Since the upper income groups make the greatest contribution 
to saving—the top decile of the income distribution having done 105 
per cent of the net saving in 1949—an optimum estimate of the struc- 
tural relation between saving, on the one hand, and income, assets, 
etc. on the other, may not be more efficient in predicting aggregate 
savings than a nonoptimal method which allows the high income recipi- 
ents to dominate the relation. The use of nonoptimal methods for 
obtaining a relation between saving and other variables is mentioned 
only because economists frequently wish to estimate aggregate saving 
on the basis of information only about aggregate (or mean) income, 
assets, etc. When the optimally estimated structural relation is non- 
linear, involving, for example, an income-asset (interaction) term, 
the joint distribution of income and assets is needed in order to derive 
estimates of saving. While such information was available for the (past) 
years which were used in estimating the structural relations, it will 
probably not be available, or easily predictable, for future years for 
which saving is to be estimated. In this case, a nonoptimal method 
which allows the high-income, high-asset people who dominate aggre- 
gate saving to dominate the estimates of the parameters may give an 
equation which predicts aggregate saving more closely than an equation 
based on better methods. 

We are naturally led to question whether we would get more similar 
results between the two types of equations (3.1)-(3.1’) and (3.2)- 
(3.2’) if we modified them to permit the marginal asset effect to vary 
with the income level as in (1.2). Our alternatives are thus 


(3.5) S = Bo + BiY + BY? + BL + BLY + 4, 
(3.5’) S’ = Bo’ + Bi’Y + B2'Y? + B;’L + B,/LY + wv’, 
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and 
(3.6) S/Y = Bo(1/Y) + Bi + BY + B(L/Y) + BL +2, 
(3.6’) S’/Y = Bo'(1/Y) + Bi’ + BY + Bs (L/Y) + B’L + 0’. 


The estimated equations from the same sample are (using unweighted 
data): 
(3.5.e) S = —247-+-0.14Y —0.00000065 Y? —0.019Z +-0.0000052LY +u, 
(38) (0.016) (0.00000153) (0.0085) (0.0000015) 
R=0.49 est. o, =$721 
(3.5’.e) S’ = —319 +0.25 Y —0.00000006 Y? +0.0048L +0.0000011LY +w’, 
(36) (0.016) (0.00000147) (0.0082) (0.0000015) 
R=0.61 est. ou =$693 
\3.6.e) S/¥ =—105(1/Y)+0.13 —0.000011 Y —0.13(L/Y) +0.000034L +, 
(14) (0.016) (0.0000033) (0.0039) (0.0000019) 
R=0.67 est. cg =0.26 
(3.6’.e) S’/Y = —135(1/Y) +0.22 —0.0000080 Y —0.13(L/Y) +0.000035L + 
(17) (0.019) (0.0000041) (0.0048) (0.0000023) 
R=0.61 est. o,, =0.31. 


The introduction of a possible interaction effect between L and Y 
does not alter our basic conclusion that the results depend heavily on 
the choice of statistical method. The assumption of homoscedasticity 
when it is, in fact, not true appears to give misleading results for at 
least some parameters. 

When the variable LY is added to the savings equation the coeffi- 
cient of Y? changes from positive to negative, which is consistent with 
our equation (1.5) derived from a combination of (1.3) and (1.4). 
If we break up the derived equation into its components we see that 
the estimated coefficient of Y? in (1.3) has the same absolute value as in 
(1.5) but with opposite sign. In (8.6.e) and (3.6’.e) the estimates of 
the parameter in question are both significant, although this is not true 
in (3.5.e) and (3.5’.e). There is a problem of intercorrelation involved. 
LY, and Y? are correlated, as are L and Y; therefore we are left with 
some doubt about the relative contributions of the separate variables 
in the estimated equations. 

On dropping Y from (3.6.e)—(3.6’.e), we get 


(3.6%.e) S/¥ =—83(1/Y)+0.084—0.13(L/Y)+0.000032L +», 
(12) (0.009) (0.0039)  (0.0000018) 
R=0.67 est. c,=0.26 
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(3.6.e) S’/¥ =—119(1/Y)+0.19 —0.13(L/¥)+0.000033L-+0’. 
(15) (0.010) (0.0048) (0.0000022) 
R=0.61 est. oy =0.31. 


In view of the close general agreement between weighted and un- 
weighted calculations we have not made estimates of the equations 
with the LY variable in the weighted case. 


4, DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


In view of the large differences obtained from the alternative esti- 
mation procedures, we find it useful to summarize other calculations 
we have made based on different methods, a different form of the sav- 
ings equation, or different data.“ An alternative method is to compute 
savings-income regressions by asset classes or savings-asset regressions 
by income classes. The former are done for data referring to 1947, 
1948, and 1949; the latter for data referring to 1948 alone. The com- 
puted regressions show an increasing savings-income slope as assets 
increase and an increasing savings-asset slope as incomes increase. 
This checks the positive coefficient of LY in (3.5.e)—(3.5’.e). The general 
magnitudes of the savings-income and savings-asset slopes agree with 
the estimates in our equations. 

From a reinterview sample of 606 urban spending units, a subsample 
in the 1949 Survey of Consumer Finances, we find estimated coeffi- 
cients of L/Y and L roughly the same as in (3.6.e). The reinterview 
sample, however, uses contemporaneous response from the first inter- 
view rather than memory response from the second interview for the 
variable L, and yields coefficents slightly larger in absolute value than 
those of (3.6.e). The reinterview calculations are made for a different 
form of savings equation, namely, one that contains additional vari- 
ables such as age, household size, income change and home-ownership 
status. It also uses log Y instead of 1/Y and Y. The savings-income 
slope estimated from this equation agrees with that in (3.6.e). An equa- 
tion calculated from the 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances similar 
to that from the reinterview sample again confirms our estimated co- 
efficients in (3.6.e). In both these two other samples we find that the 
residual variation from our equations has approximately constant 
standard deviations in all income deciles except the lowest, where a 
few extreme cases make for larger variability. 

Our findings are intended to have both methodological and substan- 





4 See L. R. Klein, op. cit. and J. N. Morgan, op. cit. 
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tive content. The methodological points concern the estimation of 
parameters in equations with heteroscedastic disturbances and the 
use of weighted observations. In the theoretical literature there has 
never been any question about appropriate estimation methods to be 
used when ratios among variances are known. The need for uniformity 
of variance or appropriate correction for nonuniformity has not, how- 
ever, always been appreciated in empirical work. Evidence of this is 
the widespread calculation of regressions of savings or expenditures 
on income and other variables in cross-section studies, ignoring the 
effects of heteroscedasticity. We find in data from the Surveys of Con- 
sumer Finances, that minimization of > u? leads to quite different 
results, for asset coefficients, from minimization of > v? where o.2 
= Y*g,3. 

The weights used in our sample do not have much effect on estimates 
of the savings equation in either the homoscedastic or the heteroscedas- 
tic cases. The weights do not vary enough to account for the change 
in variance of disturbances between high and low income or asset 
groups; moreover, the parameters of the savings equation do not vary 
greatly among weight groups. Insofar as differential sampling rates 
are used in the Surveys of Consumer Finances to improve statistical 
efficiency, our findings suggest that the differentials are too mild for 
estimates of statistics on savings. We do not, however, cast any light 
on the efficiency of the sample design for estimation of statistics on 
other variables. 

Our main substantive findings relate to the estimation of parameters 
of savings behavior. We are particularly interested in the nonlinearities 
and asset effects in savings equations. One nonlinearity of importance 
is the curvature in the savings-income relation, other things constant. 
Equations (3.2.e)—(3.2.e.w) and (3.2’.e)—(3.2’.e.w) all show positive 
curvature, although some of the estimates have large sampling error. 
If we interpret (3.6.e)—(3.6’.e) as estimating the model in (1.3)-(1.5), 
the estimates of the positive curvature are more significant. One reason 
for interest in these particular parameters is that they are of use in 
assessing the effects of income redistribution on saving. 

The regressions in the heteroscedastic cases show a positive or in- 
significant net relation between L and S or S’, contrary to much current 
economic theorizing. By switching to a form of the savings equation 
which has homoscedastic disturbances, we are able to specify the asset 
effects more definitely. The other type of nonlinearity studied, namely, 
the interaction effect between L and Y on S or S’, is interesting in 
itself as a nonlinearity but also as an indicator that the much discussed 
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relation between wealth and savings is not the same for all persons. 
The negative value of the asset effect falls as income rises and reaches 
zero near $4500 disposable income, at which point it becomes positive. 
This is a quite reasonable result, but has not, to our knowledge, been 
adequately accounted for in economic analysis. Although the Survey 
measure of liquid assets does not encompass total individual wealth, 
we should like to point out that there is a strong correlation between 
net worth and liquid assets of individual households. We do not use a 
net worth variable because it is less reliably estimated than liquid assets 
and only in broad classes. The exclusion of farmers and businessmen 
from our sample automatically excludes those households owning the 
largest nonliquid assets. 

The various alternative calculations made in this paper do not en- 
able us to select either S or S’ as a superior variable for the study of 
savings behavior. A separate study of durable goods expenditure does 
reveal two respects in which this type of purchasing behavior differs 
from savings behavior. The asset effect on durable goods expenditures 
is opposite in sign to that on savings. At very low income levels, say, 
near zero, expenditures on durables fall to zero, while savings are sub- 
stantially negative. Behavioral differences like these are obscured by 
the use of S’, but even the components of S are not all homogeneous, 
and other definitions of saving may prove to be more fruitful. Nonethe- 
less, regardless of the resolution of the problem of defining savings con- 
cepts we do feel that our calculations throw some light on the other 
problems we initially posed. 














AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF PRICE MEASURES* 


Ricuarp B. HEFLEBOWER 
Northwestern University 


come to play in the analysis and administration of the modern econ- 
omy require that they be adapted to playing those parts. That is, of 
course, 8 maxim for those who prepare the price measures. But what is 
argued here is addressed equally to those who use price measures. One 
might say with justice that such an appraisal is made necessary by the 
fact that interest in price measures is no longer limited to the specialist. 
Price facts now provide part of the background information, and even 
formulas, which enter into public and private decisions. Millions of dol- 
lars in private commodity or wage contracts turn on movements of 
published price series or indexes. Congressional hearings abound with 
price movement comparisons such as between farm and retail prices or 
the latter and wages. Equally important, however, are questions about 
economists’ practice, for they now use price measures for such diverse 
purposes as putting dollar figures in real terms, comparing movements 
of prices among vertical steps in the industrial structure, or studying 
the timing of the response of different types of industries to dynamic 
influences. Altogether price measures are used for a variety of purposes 
to indicate what goes on in a variety of markets in response to a va- 
riety of dynamic influences. 

Yet whether the reference is to a price series or to a composite index 
number, a single type of measure, conceptually, is all that is ordinarily 
available. This is the reported price for a specified item frequently used 
to represent a product line, or else an index number for a set of such 
prices, that is, the weighted average of the reported prices for a repre- 
sentative, fixed bill of carefully specified goods. It is true that some 
widely-used indexes such as that of hourly earnings and that of prices 
paid by farmers depart from this standard, but to that extent they are 
considered to be defective.! Whether or not it conforms to this objec- 


significant and varied roles which measures of price changes have 





* Presented at the 110th Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 1950. 

1 Such “defects” usually reflect the shortage of funds now or at an ‘earlier date for obtaining price 
data for commodities or services which conform to specifications. Thus the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
only current and comprehensive measure of wages is computed by dividing total payrolls reported by 
the corresponding manhours reported. Consequently the number of employees in each occupation in each 
reporting period becomes the weight for averaging hourly earnings for that period. The Bureau's Index 
of Urban Wage Rates, which conforms to the standard described here, has been prepared for only a 
limited job and time-period coverage. This is based on “occupational wage” surveys. See the Bureau’s 
Bulletin No. 993, Techniques of Preparing Major B.L.S. Statistical Series, 1950, pp. 37-41 and 64-72. 

The “Index of Prices Paid by Farmers” computed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics ob- 
tains price reports from merchants on “size, grade, and quality more commonly sold to farmers” and is 
influenced by changes in what farmers “commonly” buy. (U.S. Dept. of Agric. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 703, p. 121.) See also O. V. Wells’ paper read before this Association on December 30, 1949. 
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tive a single type of measure is generally used for and often descr. +d 
or implied as applicable to all problems.? Much of what is said he ‘s 
concerned with the “all purpose” usability of any price measure. 

This emphasis on the objectives for which measures are used and 
character of the phenomena they record is the theme of this paper. 
present writer has little to add on the subject of index number form: 
las within the context in which they are ordinarily discussed. Neverthe- 
less in Section I the character of these measures and some practices in 
their application are explored to make clear what they do and do not 
measure. Conclusions on these points prove useful in Sections II and 
III. In Section II the variety of uses of price measures is outlined and 
related to the development of economic ideas and policies. Section 
III presents a sketch of the varied, forms of market adaptation to 
dynamic influences, from which emerges conclusions as to price changes 
which are equivalent to a movement of prices for certain purposes, but 
which are not portrayed by the usual measures. With the preceding 
parts as background, some suggestions for price-measure improvement 
are presented in Section IV, and in Section V comments are made on 
appropriate use of some existing indexes. 


I. ATTRIBUTES OF PRICE MEASURES 


_ The accepted concept of price and the measures based upon it in- 

volve a distinction between a value change and a product or output 
change. Price measures are designed to record the changes in the num- 
ber of dollars exchanged for a carefully specified commodity or a fixed 
bill of goods. In the simpler case where only one price is considered, 
“reference to a ‘price’ must always rigorously designate the corresponding 
‘product’ if clarity is to be maintained.”* A corresponding index num- 
ber is the one constructed by use of common weights‘ and a fixed bill 
of such products or services for the two or more time periods being 
compared. 

These requirements are imposed on price measures so that they will 
record “pure price” changes. As far as such measures are concerned, 
all developments which affect aggregate dollars spent or received but 
which do not reflect more or less dollars exchanged for the specified 





? The reference here is to the formal structure of the measure, not to the items or commodities 
included or to the vertical stage at which prices for particular commodities are used. 

* Commitee on Price Determination of the Conference on Price Research, Cost Behavior and Price 
Policy (National Bureau of Economic Research, 1943), p. 39. 

4 The term “common weight” will be used here generally in preference to “fixed weight” for the 
latter term is used widely to refer to indexes whose weights remain unchanged for an extended period. 
Here, however, some of the questions raised apply equally in principle although not in degree to link 
indexes in which weights may be changed each year but are “common” for both periods in each link. 
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pilbtif goods are relegated to the output category.’ Consequently, 
Fit o’s “ideal” formula® for prices is rejected because it reflects not 
m ~ly movements of prices of products but also their changing im- 
p’ shee.” Instead, the accepted doctrine is that “Major changes in 
t! ‘Dbecifications of commodities, shifts in the relative importance of 
es to different types of purchasers or by different types of sellers, 
alterations in the distribution pattern of the industry, or changes in 
commodities with economic conditions are handlec in each instance by 
‘linking’ so as to prevent movement in the index for the period in which 
the change is made.”® 

In the application of these standards for price measurement two 
types of questions arise. One has to do with the effect on those measures 
of the exigencies of data collection and analysis. The other type of 
query has to do with whether dynamic developments which accompany 
price movements distort what price measures, as actually constructed, 
show. 

1. Reported vs transaction prices. Most of the price data available 
are those which interested persons, usually sellers, are willing to report. 
Does the relationship between reported and transaction prices differ 
so much among commodities, or for a given commodity at different 
times, that price movements can be misinterpreted substantially? 

2. Specification of items. The exigencies of dealing with product 
specifications® and changes therein have led to two practices. 

a. Cognizance is taken only of significant specification changes.’ 
Does this introduce bias in those commodity areas in which product 
changes take place by a series of small developments, which often alter 
cost and utility? In such cases, prices as measured would be different, 
usually higher, than they should be if pure price change were accurately 
recorded. 





5 Indeed this is what is done when changes in aggregate dollars, such as of national income, are 
divided by a price index to obtain “real” income. But as Irving Fisher pointed out (The Making of Index 
Numbers, 1922; p. 79 ff.), no common weight quantity index would include all of the residue of an ag- 
gregate value change not reflected by the price index. The price index times the quantity index would not 
yield the aggregate value index precisely. 

6 Ibid., p. 220 ff. 

7 W. M. Persons, “Fisher’s Formula for Index Numbers,” Review of Economic Statistics, Preliminary 
Volume III, 1921, p. 12, and W. C. Mitchell, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries (Bulletin 284, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics), p. 92, 93. 

8 B.L.S. Bulletin No. 993, p. 28. In the same reference the details of this “linking” procedure are 
explained. 

® The stress is on physical specifications for sale to a particular class of customers on particular 
terms. That brands are not considered important is shown by the practice in the Consumers Price Index 
of permitting the level of price of a new brand replacing an old one for an item of the same physical 
quality, to be reflected in the index (B.L.S. Bulletin 993, p. 2). There is considerable variation in the 
rigor of physical specifications. Thus wheat is quoted by grade but not by protein content, but steel 
sheet specifications are given in detail. 

19 B.L.S. Bulletin No. 993, p. 28. 
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b. Prices are collected only for the more standardized items of such 
complex, constantly-changing, product lines as machinery. Are not 
non-standard goods often more important and more or less volatile 
in price in some fields? Does this practice also mean that product 
coverage and reliability of price measures is progressively less the more 
highly processed is the commodity? 

3. Representativeness of items priced. Whether the reference is to a 
single product in the physical sense or to a composite index, price 
data are obtained for fewer “items” than the area they are to repre- 
sent.!' With but few exceptions a given product is sold in two or more 
physical variations, and certainly on more than one set of sales terms. 
Selecting representative items for a given period is a subject on which 
nothing is added here. Rather the concern is with whether the very 
conditions which bring about a price change also work to make the 
items priced less representative of the area they are presumed to 
portray. 

4. Fixed weights. Similarly the question arises as to whether the 
time of price change is also one of such divergencies in price movements 
and in quantity movements for various items in a product line or in a 
commodity field that weights of an earlier period give erroneous re- 
sults.” 

Running through these queries about the application of price meas- 
urement theory has been a common thread concerning the possible 
effect of dynamic developments associated with price change on the 
reliability of price measures. Indeed the disturbing thought arises 
that measures of prices may be least accurate when they are needed 
most; that is, at the time of actual, if not always measured, price 
change. In part this would stem from inadequacies of price data as 
under (1) above. The remainder involves the ideas of fixed representa- 
tiveness or fixed weights. In the end we shall find that this raises doubts 
about the appropriateness of a “pure price” measure for some situa- 
tions. The importance of all of these questions depends in part on 
what indexes are to be used for. In addition the kind of dynamic 
adjustments made in the areas where prices are to be gauged will be 
found to be relevant. 





1 Consequently, even though most of the points made in this paper are directed to index numbers, 
they apply in nearly all cases to individual price series. 

12 It should be emphasized that a change in importance of products per se does not introduce error 
in an index; it is only when products of increased significance differ in price movement from those of 
declining importance that out-of-date weights affect the current use of a “pure price” index. 
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II. USES OF PRICE MEASURES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO ECONOMIC IDEAS 


The second step is to outline the varied uses to which price measures 
are put, and to show how these are related to the evolution of economic 
doctrine. Measures of price change are used: 

1. To gauge the effect of price movements on changes in welfare 
between adjacent periods, or between dates quite distant from each 
other, such as (a) when gross national product, national income, or 
income of any group is “deflated” to be put in “real” terms; (b) when 
“basic wage rates”, or rates for specific jobs, are to be adjusted for 
the “cost of living” under a union contract or government mandate; 
(c) when relative prices are used to indicate relative incomes, such as 
in the farm “parity index”; or (d) when price indexes, or individual 
price series, are used to revise prices in contracts. 

2. To indicate when there has occurred a change in the relation- 
ship of demand and supply, in the study of such problems as (a) the 
turning point in cyclical movements of the economy as a whole, for 
which indexes of “sensitive prices” have sometimes been used; (b) the 
turning points at various vertical steps in the production and distribu- 
tion in the economy;" or (c) the turning points for various commodity 
areas viewed at the same vertical stage, such as food versus metal 
products. 

3. To show the promptness and extent to which adjustments to 
demand and cost movements by various industries take the form of 
changes in prices“ (a) vertically among stages from raw materials to 
retail sales. such as in the “marketing margin” studies of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; (b) horizontally among industries in the 
same vertical step, such as finished-goods manufacture, such as during 
the “price rigidity” controversy of the early 1930’s. 

4. To portray the price record of an industry as part of the analysis 
of its contribution to economic progress, the theme which Nourse 
has emphasized.'® 

5. To study the extent to which price changes explain the symmetry 
or asymmetry in the movement, usually between adjacent periods, 





13 Such studies were of a very practical value in 1941-42 when the Office of Price Administration 
was considering the effect of simultaneous freezing of prices at all vertical steps. 

4 Here the emphasis should not be on product prices themselves, but on their movement relative 
to some other variable such as factor prices as A. C. Neal has pointed out (Industrial Concentration and 
Price Inflexibility, American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, Chapters III and IV). 

18 Price indexes were used to judge a lag in vertical adjustments in The Economic Report of the 
President, January 1949, p. 6. 

1 E. G. Nourse, Price-Making in a Democracy (Brookings, 1944). 
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of such value aggregates, as (a) consumer incomes and retail sales as 
in 1947 when there was wide concern about the adequacy of consumer 
income; (b) labor’s income and value of consumer goods sold; or (c) 
farm income and value of goods sold to farmers. 

Interest centered on the first two of these uses at the time that the 
inflation of World War I gave the first great stimulus to quantitative 
price research. Price indexes deflated dollar values to get a measure of 
welfare (1 a of above classification of uses of price measures), and re- 
corded price change as an indicator of the supply-demand situation 
(2 a, primarily). The indexes which were developed at that time and 
largely adhered to since, reflected these objectives and were in harmony 
with the view then taken of economic processes. The received doctrine 
emphasized the tendency toward a beneficent equilibrium brought 
about by a series of particular market adjustments, in which price is 
the means of establishing balance. Furthermore since nearly all markets 
were viewed as competititve, in a loose meaning of that term, price 
movements, not output or product-type changes, were viewed as the 
chief evidence of a change in supply or demand. Movements of prices 
for the economy as a whole were held to be monetary in origin, even 
when these prices changes were of the short term cyclical character. 
These are all phases of the competitive, full employment economics 
of that era. 

In the past two decades, however, our view of the economy and of 
particular markets has come to emphasize disequilibrating tendencies. 
For the economy as a whole the business cycle, or the socially disrupting 
“underemployment equilibrium” or inflation, overshadows equilib- 
rium at full employment in both analysis and policy. As a means of 
analysis emphasis has shifted from disequilibria among industries, 
or between money supply and output, to lack of balance between such 
value aggregates as consumers’ income and value of output.’” In such 
doctrine, too high commodity prices or too low wage rates, as one deter- 
minant of the respective aggregates (use 5 above) could be the origin 
of inadequate consumption or investment incentive. Equally important 
is the recognition of the pervasiveness of “imperfect competition” 
which centered attention on the price change record of such undustries 
as a source of unbalance in the economy" and as an indicator of the 





17 See, for example, Economic Report of the President, January 8, 1947, pp. 10-11, and July 21: 
1947, p. 31. 

18 Particularly emphasised in the “price rigidity” controversy set off by G.C. Means’ Industrial 

. Prices and Their Relative Inflexibility (Senate Document No. 13, 1st Session, 74th Congress, 1935). For a 

critical review of the literature on this subject see Neal, Op. cit., chapter II. 
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social performance of particular industries or commodity areas'® (use 
4), These new emphases in the use of measures of price change differ 
from the older (uses 1 and 2) in two regards: Short term and often 
finely-measured movements are stressed. Consequently measures which 
were once satisfactory even though they were rough approximations 
and belatedly reflected price movements have become inadequate. Sec- 
ond, the possibility arises that objectives 3, 4, and 5 cannot always be 
met even if the data are good, because of the concurrent shifts in what 
is sold and on what terms. For that reason relevant aspects of the struc- 
ture of markets and prices and of methods of adaptation to dynamic 
influences must be explored. 


III. CHANGES NOT MEASURED BY CONVENTIONAL DEVICES 


A basic feature of most markets, except those for such raw materials 
as farm products, is that the market for a particular commodity is 
broken into segments which over time have a fluctuating price and 
quantity relationship to each other. What is sold in the various seg- 
ments may be physically identical and distinguished only by brand or 
package, but often there are also quality, appearance, or functional 
differences. This segmentation represents the net effects on market 
structure of diversity in final buyer wants, including sometimes the 
contrast between industrial and final consumers as purchasers, of 
variety in distributional arrangements, and of manipulation of both 
of these by the sellers; and the whole structure is rarely static. 

The cost-price margins vary among these market segments because 
of differences in the price-making forces. Quite generally the dollar 
margin and often the percentage margin between direct costs and price, 
and between total cost and price, correlates positively with the height 
of the selling price in the market segment. The extent to which this 
characterizes American industry was revealed, when under conditions 
of rising direct costs and demand, the Office of Price Administration 
froze prices or margins. Both the consequent shift to the more profitable 
segments and the accounting investigations of the agency showed how 
generally margins differed among segments, and how margins corre- 
lated with prices.2° Some of these margin differences are temporary. 





1% T. J. Kreps, The Social Performance of Business (TNEC Monograph No. 7) and S. Nelson and 
W. G. Keim, Price Behavior and Business Policy (TNEC Monograph No. 1) Chapter II. 

2° Some of the more significant industry examples are summarized in Problems in Price Control: 
Changing Production Patterns, edited by Benjamin Caplan (Office of Temporary Controls, published 
by U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1947). See particularly pp. 10-12, 107-9, 128-36, 183-92, and 
295-92. 

Additional eviderve is contained in OPA Economic Data Series (Office of Temporary Controls, 
Published by U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1947), No. 5, Table 2; No. 13, Tables 4 and 5; No. 14, 
Table 4; and No. 25, Tables 2 and 7B. 
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More of them are of the persistent sort and reflect, among other things, 
the motivations and competence of the buyers, the role of various types 
of distributive trades, the success in differentiation, and the time lag 
in the spread of buyer information. This is another way of saying that 
this diversity of margins exists because of differences in the price-form- 
ing factors or in sellers’ price policies, whichever explanation one pre- 
fers. 

For our purposes the significance of these structural aspects of mar- 
kets and prices lies in what happens to them under dynamic conditions. 
Both the price-cost and quantity relationships among market segments 
are subject to two kinds of changes. One we shall term “structural” 
which stems from changes in the economic character of the various 
market segments. A potent force of this source is the spread of buyer 
information which leads them to conclude that what is offered in a 
lower-priced market segment is satisfactory. Significant also in the last 
thirty years have been distributional developments, which have expe- 
dited the process of consumer shift to low-priced market segments in 
part by introducing oligopsony in dealings with manufacturers, but 
more significantly by introducing retailer-brands. Regardless of the 
origin, these structural changes cause a realignment of relative quanti- 
ties and often of relative prices, too, among the various market seg- 
ments. Consequently fundamental aspects of an industry’s performance 
either in the primary”! market or at retail cannot be traced by the 
price in one market segment such as one price line or one type of brand 
distributed through one channel of sale. 

Even though the ways in which various industries react to short- 
term movements of factor prices and of demand differ widely the pres- 
ent writer’s investigations lead him to the following generalizations: 
The role of a varying relationship between quoted and transaction 
prices is probably less in industries of frequent than of infrequent 
changes in quoted prices. Frequency of quoted price change in turn is 
most clearly characteristic of industries having a narrow manufacturing 
margin over fluctuating raw material prices which tends to mean the 
industries processing farm products. Likewise those market segments 
of a product line in which prices yield only a narrow margin over 





21 Between 1926 and 1941 the percentage of rubber tires sold under distributive brands, such as 
those of chain stores, rose from 9 to 31 per cent of all replacement sales. (Warren Leigh, “Automotive 
Tire Sales by Distribution Channels,” Study 50, University of Akron, Bureau of Business Research.) 
During the earlier part of this period tires sold under distributive brands were priced at about 25 per 
cent below those carrying manufacturers’ brands and sold through independent dealers, but by 1947 
this percentage was nearer 15 according to investigations by the present writer. Yet for this whole period 
the published wholesale price series for tires was based entirely on the latter brands and channel of sale. 
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direct costs are more apt to experience overt price movements when 
those costs change than are the wide-margin segments. In the latter, 
or even in all segments, price concessions are more apt to be used when 
demand declines without an equivalent drop in direct costs than when 
the latter are falling sharply also. But if the demand decline persists, 
quoted prices will drop tardily to the level of transaction prices.” 

Then there are areas where the means of adjustment is chiefly in 
the products rather than in prices directly. In “price-lined” goods, 
this is the only way to make small cost-price adjustments.% And in 
most non-food consumer goods, such as apparel and furniture, or pro- 
ducers’ goods such as castings or machinery, where physical character- 
istics are in constant flux, the amplification of this process to reflect 
minor factor-price changes, and even major demand movements, can 
be expected. These cases raise no conceptual problems. But the adminis- 
trative task of keeping abreast of product modification is so great 
that my guess would be that current indexes reflect less price change 
than occurs in such commodity areas. Or where in desperation prices 
are collected only on a few standardized items from a product line, 
the prices of which are highly competitive and which happen also to 
provide only narrow margins over direct factor costs, the chances are 
that price movements for the line are over-reported. 

Both in its impact on the economy and in the conceptual issues 
raised, this problem is minor compared to what we now know are size- 
able shifts in “product-mix” and “sales-mix”. These terms, popular- 
ized by the joint OPA-WPB effort to deal with them during the last 
war, refer to changes in the relative proportion of volume represented 
by various items in a product line, or sold to different classes of cus- 
tomers. The phenomenal mix shifts of the war period were only an 
amplified form of what goes on in peace time when there occur short- 
term changes in demand and costs in particular industries or in the 





2 This cannot be tested by comparison of “census prices” (explained on p. 474 below) and Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Prices. The former are so much affected by shiftsin the “product mix” and “sales mix” 
(see p. 469 below) that the disparity between their movement and B.L.S. reported prices cannot be as- 
signed to varying amounts of price concessions. The present writer has carefully checked rubber tires, 
margarine, and rolled oats prices and found a distinct tendency for price concessions of 1930 and 1931 to 
become overt price cuts by 1932 and 1933. The report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“Consumers’ Prices of Steel Products,” published in the April 24, 1946, issue of The Iron Age, shows 
how steel price concessions of 1939 were wiped out in the defense boom of 1941. 

23 Where price-lines are rigidly adhered to, as in some items of apparel and furniture, a price change 
by changing the number of dollars to be charged for an identical item, requires that the item be moved 
to the next price line. This would be a greater change than most cost movements warrant; small cost 
movements can, therefore, be adapted to only by changing the product. 
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economy.” Indeed the shift in “mix” is often on the initiative of the 
buyers rather than of the sellers. 

Regardless of origin such mix changes have a powerful influence on 
sellers and buyers. Through this process sellers’ realization relative 
to costs and relative to physical inputs can move radically without 
a change in the transaction price of any item in the line. This is because 
of the varied margin over the different elements of cost which the re- 
spective items or market segments yield.” If volume shifts toward 
higher margin items or channels, for example, either profits will rise 
or an increase of factor cost can be absorbed. Simultaneously the 
amount of money buyers spend during a given time period to get what 
satisfies their wants may differ by a change in their choice among close 
substitutes rather than because of a movement in the prices of any one 
of these items. 

What I have sketched here are the impure, imperfect markets we 
have and how they operate under dynamic conditions. What is shown 
contrasts with competitive markets, or if not that, a static pattern of 
imperfect markets, which are assumed in most price measures. Taking 
all three of the problems outlined here together—quoted vs transaction 
prices, product modification, and “mix” shifts—we reach two discon- 
certing conclusions. The first has already been anticipated; our price 
measures are apt to fail us when we need them most, that is when there 
is a movement of demand and costs. It is on these occasions that the 
developments outlined here, but which are not protrayed by conven- 
tional measures, are accentuated. Second, comparisons among indus- 
tries, and among vertical stages in some commodity areas by conven- 
tional devices are apt to be so vitiated by the developments stressed 
here that those measures may give more misinformation than fact. 

Whether what price measures show is erroneous depends on the pur- 





% Many examples of this could be cited. The proportion of premium to all gasoline sales rose from 
10 in 1940 to 33 in 1948, but fell back to about 22 per cent in 1950, as is shown by monthly reports of 
the Bureau of Mines. The percentage of replacement tires sales, represented by “first” line and premium, 
rose from 51 in 1940 to 58 in 1941, while the percentage of lower qualities fell correspondingly according 
to a survey by the Office of Price Administration now in the files of the National Archives. The per- 
centage of all washing machines, which sold for over $70.00 at retail, fell from 37 in 1937 to 27 in 1939, 
but then rose from 29 per cent in 1940 to 43 in 1941 as is shown in the annual survey issues of Electrical 
Merchandising (McGraw-Hill.) 

% For example, prime costs (direct labor and materials) represented typically about 70 per cent of 
the selling prices of women’s slips in the $5.00 to $9.99 per dozen range, 67 per cent for the $10.00 to 
$14.99 range, and 63 per cent for the $15.00 to $19.99 group. Dollar margin differences, which may be 
more relevant, were proportionally greater. (See Office of Temporary Controls, OPA, Economic Data 
Series No. 18, Table 4.) Or to use the shift in sales pattern of washing machines, referred to in the pre- 
ceding note, this development alone would enlarge the average dollar margin per machine between 
factory cost and selling price by over a quarter, according to cost information the present writer sum- 
marized from Office of Price Administration records. 
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pose for which they are to be used and on the particular markets and 
current developments with respect thereto. The significance of purpose 
needs to be underscored. For purposes which require a measure of 
“pure price” change, conventional measures are most apt to err when- 
transaction prices move differently than do reported prices.” In con- 
trast, where the objective is to obtain a valid understanding of what 
happens under dynamic conditions at the different vertical stages in a 
commodity area or among various industries at the same vertical stage, 
conventional indexes, even when constructed from transaction prices, 
are apt to give a distorted report. The reason is that the forms of mar- 
ket adaptation outlined above are highly significant at later processing 
stages while “pure” price changes are more usual in the raw materials 
markets. Similarly “pure” price change whether measured by reported 
or transaction prices—typifies some industries such as the food process- 
ing much better than others such as metals manufacturing. Then there 
are the broader-scope analyses in which the interest in prices is really 
in the price component of such aggregate dollar figures as incomes or 
value of output or of retail sales. From what we have emphasized 
about price indexes and about commodity markets it is clear that the 
movment of such dollar figures would differ substantially from what 
they would be estimated to be by multiplying production indexes 
by available price indexes. This last point, particularly, will be clarified 
in connection with some suggestions for improving price measures. 


IV. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PRICE-MEASURE IMPROVEMENT 


Both the administrative and conceptual improvement of price meas- 
ures are difficult. The suggestions I offer are far from complete, and 
the last one to be made will give rise to sharp debate, I am certain. 

(1) The time is past when we can view with complacency the dis- 
parity between transaction and reported prices for specific commodi- 
ties. As one writer has put it, “economists using published price series 
are often the jest of industrial specialists.”*” My observation is that 
businessmen nearly always have at hand better price facts than those 
published about their commodities. This is particularly true when 
demand or cost movements presage a price change, the very time when 
price measurement is most significant. Yet attention-getting research 
on the differential price performance of sectors of the economy has 
depended almost exclusively on reported prices. 





% See p. 472 below for the effect of weight changes on short-term “pure price” comparisons. 
27 A. R. Burns, “The Organization of Industry and the Theory of Prices,” reprinted in Readings in 
the Social Control of Business (Blakiston, 1947), p. 413. 
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Price collection agencies are aware of this defect of their data, but 
there is no easy solution to the difficulty.** Industrialists have a major 
stake in correcting this situation, for data which showed changes in 
actual transaction prices would be more useful to them, and they 
would appear better before the public. Their prices would, in most 
cases, be found to be more flexible. It seems possible, therefore, that 
industry could be persuaded to report realizations particularly if they 
were not tied to narrow product specifications.*® Certainly industry 
shares with governmental agencies the responsibility for good price 
statistics. But if sellers will not report realizations, then it may be 
necessary to turn to buyers. In some commodity lines brokers may be 
an easier and more accurate source than are either sellers or buyers. 
Regardless of the data sources, I suggest that in the wholesale markets 
for many commodities getting transaction rather than quoted prices 
is more important than being certain that either series refers to an 
item of exacting specifications. Furthermore for many commodities 
a very small sample of realizations would be preferable to a wide cover- 
age of quoted prices. 

(2) Dealing with the problem of changes in the representativeness 
or importance of commodities, or of market segments for a commodity 
line, within the concept of a pure price measure forces compromise 
with the availability of data. Where such changes are significant in 
the short run and the necessary weight data are available, I am in 
general agreement with Professor Bruce Mudgett’s argument for use 
of year-by-year link indexes.*° Our interest in current price movements 
is generally greater than in the comparison of today’s prices with those 
of ten years ago. Precise, up-to-date weights may not be at hand but 
that leads me to observe that somewhat less than ideal facts for up-to- 
date weights are preferable to precise weights ten years old. No feasible 
degree of promptness in revising the items or channels of sales quoted, 
or the weights, will portray the very short-term product and sales mix 
shifts, however. From the viewpoint of measuring “pure” price change 
that simply means that weights cannot be revised that rapidly. 

(3) This brings us to the problem which is most difficult conceptual- 





28 The Bureau of Labor Statistics participated in such tests of their data as that by Saul Nelson in 
the National Resource Committee’s report The Structure of the American Economy (1939), Appendix 1, 
and then carried out for OPA the study on steel prices referred to in footnote 22. 

29 Industry may be concerned that such information for specific companies might leak to business 
rivals or to agencies enforcing the Robinson-Patman Act. Variations in realization relative to quoted 
prices suggest the presence of discriminatory pricing. This fear of industry would be lessened if they were 
asked to report realizations on a broader segment of their business than a carefully specified item. 

30 A summary of Mudgett’s paper appears in Econometrica, Vol. 18, No. 3, July, 1950, pp. 289-90. 
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ly and perhaps in its data requirements. That is whether, or under 
what circumstances, the absolute level of price of items of changed 
importance should be permitted, or made to, affect the composite 
measure. The issue can be made clear by a simple example. Suppose 
two brands of a commodity sell at substantially different prices and 
that between two dates the transaction price and quality of neither 
brand changes. But assume, as happens not infrequently, there is a 
sizeable shift of volume away from the low-priced to the high-priced 
brand, and to simplify our case, that this occurs without a change in 
total number of units of both combined. Clearly aggregate dollars 
received by the sellers will increase and so will those paid out by the 
buyers. But no change in the total number of units, or of the price of 
either brand, will have occurred. Is the increase of aggregate value 
of product traceable to an increase of output or of prices? No increase 
has occurred in the number of pounds, yet a conventional production 
index using price per pound weights would show a rise in output. On 
the other hand, the average price paid per pound, disregarding brands, 
actually has increased. While this is not a “pure” price increase, it 
affects what sellers get per pound and what buyers must spend per 
pound which is important for some analytical problems. This is par- 
ticularly true in all problems where it is important that the price index 
times the output index provide a measure of total value and that the 
relative importance of price and output in contributing to value 
changes be gauged accurately. Such are objectives 3, 4, and 5 outlined 
above on pp. 465-466. 

What is needed in such. cases is a device which divides changes in 
aggregate value into a “production” factor and a “price”* factor. 
The former can best be measured by inputs, and this amounts to saying 
that for each period the weights of that period should be used. Indeed 
the precedent for such a practice has already been set in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial Production where the output of 
about half of the industries (by weight) is measured by man-hours, 
and, in addition, in other industries by materials consumed.*® In this 





31 These words are put in quotation marks because they are used out of their usual connotations. 

82 The issue posed here seems to be similar to that raised by Professor Mudgett in that he wants 
to use all of the price and quantity data of both periods. But he seeks to do this by a “cross-weight” 
index such as Fisher's “ideal” formula. That device merely reduces, but does aot eliminate the measure- 
ment problem for which the device proposed here was designed. Furthermore, for markets of the type 
stressed here the weight data for Fisher's formula could not be obtained. 

33 For the purposes here these inputs would have to be more finely tailored to the industry than is 
true of data used in the F.R.B. production index. For example, for rubber tires, for which the F.R.B. 
measures output by man-hours, it would be better to use both man-hours and rubber consumed. 
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way the output measure reflects sales and product mix shifts or product 
redesign or dropping or adding items only to the extent that they 
alter inputs. The remainder of their effect on aggregate value, measured 
by dividing an aggregate value index by an input index, reflects effects 
of the varied conditions of price formation in different market seg- 
ments. While this is not “price” in the ordinary meaning, it is what 
price-making forces bring about. Where the study is of these forces 
at work this equivalent of price is conceptually correct. 

The procedure just described is carried out in a simple form in com- 
puting the “average hourly earnings index” and in “census” indexes 
of unit values.* In these, average unit values are obtained by dividing 
payrolls or value of output by number of hours worked or number of 
units produced and the quotients put in index number form. This 
method seems not to raise objections even though these indexes do 
not measure “pure price.” Perhaps the acceptance stems from the avail- 
ability of a physical common denominator for output such as for many 
food items.* But this would not help for machinery, furniture, or ap- 
parel for the very reasons which led the Federal Reserve to measure 
output by manpower input in such industries. 

Therefore, a more general but conceptually identical method is 
needed in which output is measured by physical inputs. An example of 
how this is done, and of the usability of the measure follows: In late 
1937 the tire industry advanced quoted prices three per cent in spite 
of continued depressed conditions following the sharp recession earlier 
in the year. One might suspect that this was a “paper” increase to be 
offset by concessions and the other competitive methods for which the 
industry at all levels is famous in times when volume is low.* But when 
the device proposed here was applied, “average realization per input 
unit” was found also to have advanced.*? While the exact percentage 
found here cannot be defended because of some crudities in the data, 
it is significant that the quotient moved in the same direction as did the 
list prices.** 





% Index compiled from census data are used to measure unit value changes in Solomon Fabricant’s 
Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1989, National Bureau of Economic Research (1940), and in 
A. C. Neal, op. cit. 

% Thus the average value per pound of margarine produced, computed from census data, fell 6.8 
cents from 1929-1931, but the reported wholesale price declined only 4.2 cents. 

% Replacement market sales were as high in 1938 as in 1937, but original equipment sales were over 
50 per cent lower in 1938. 

7 The details were as follow: 

net dollar sales in 1938 as a percentage of 1937 =100.5 - 
man-hour and rubber inputs in 1938 as a percentage of 1937 = 94.8 

38 Furthermore, profits on replacement business were as high in 1938 as in 1937. Finally, one of the 
major producers examined their records for the author, and reported that the general level of realiza- 
tions on tires were higher in 1938 than in 1937. 
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This procedure of using input to measure output and then of divid- 
ing such a measure of “production” into an aggregate value index 
amounts to assigning all of the movements of aggregate value not 
accounted for by output change to the “price” component.** Only to 
the extent that variations in physical inputs account for movements of 
aggregate value of an industry, or the economy, is it an output change. 
Changes in value because of money cost movements, widening or 
shrinking of profit margins, changes in what is produced, shifts in 
weights, changes in representativeness of items in a commodity field, 
to the extent that they do not call for greater or lesser amounts of 
physicai inputs, are considered the “price” component of the change 
of aggregate value.‘ This is what is intended, for those industries 
and those analytical purposes stressed here. Predominantly this resid- 
ual is the result of those attributes of markets and of their modes of 
adjustment which should be the focus of “price” research." 

To emphasize doubly the tentative character and limited usefulness 
of the device just described, four cautions are mentioned specifically. 
It does not measure prices in the ordinary meaning of that term and 
should be identified by some such term as “average value per input 
unit.” Second, it is distinctly a limited-purpose measure, and should 
not be used where the objective calls for a measure of “pure price” 
change. Third, it is useful for short period comparisons only, chiefly 
because adjustments cannot be made for the effects of technology on 
inputs. But for the purposes for which such a measure is designed, 
short term comparisons are primary. Fourth, it falls down on the 
promptness criterion, and is useful only for historical research. Indeed 
there is great difficulty getting value and input data which match 
each other in coverage. 

Even if the procedure proposed here is judged conceptually correct 
for certain price measurement purposes, it is so difficult to apply that 
often the same objectives will have to be reached by a study of what is 
shown by a variety of measures, which use different data and methods 





39 For purposes of constructing the measure proposed here the origin of the developments affecting 
average value per input unit is not important. But in explaining why the average value changes, or in 
pointing to the significance of such a movement, it is important to know whether developments, other 
than changes in transaction prices for a fixed bill of goods, take place on the initiative of buyers or of 
sellers. Even there, it is presumed that both parties acquiesce, and each is checked by the other except in 
periods when artificial controls exist under OPA ceilings. 

40 Although the method just described was designed for the mix-shift problems, it would also solve 
the transaction-price, weight-shift, and product-redesign problems. Net sales or value of output figures 
correctly reported should reflect price concessions and differential price performance of products of 
changed importance. Inputs should reflect effect on “output” of weight-shifts and the importance of 
product redesign. 

“ Actually such research deals with inter-relationships among product, volume, production costs, 
selling costa, and prices. 
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of construction but no one of which is itself a satisfactory gauge, 
Certainly one would not suggest that common weight indexes be 
dropped, for they are conceptually correct for certain purposes regard- 
less of the structure of industries and of their methods of competitive 
adjustment. And for some other markets, such as those for raw materi- 
als, common weight measures are valid for most purposes. What is 
suggested is that no measure be considered all-purpose without exami- 
nation along the lines indicated here and that progress be made in 
developing measure for those situations for which available price 
series and indexes are inadequate. 


VI. SOME COMMENTS ON PUBLISHED INDEXES 


This discussion of purposes and problems of measurement of price 
change leads to some observations about particular indexes now avail- 
able. The Consumer Price Index is a useful guide in income distribu- 
tion problems for the income groups to which it applies. Hence it may 
be an appropriate measure of equitable adjustments of basic wage rates 
as is provided under some current contracts and public policies. But to 
assume that workers’ money income, even from straight time hours 
of work, will change by the same percentage as adjustment of basic 
rates under this formula, is to overlook what happens under either the 
public or private “administration” of wages. When demand for labor 
changes sharply, developments occur which are analogous to those 
sketched above with respect to commodity markets. The shift in oc- 
cupational weightings, performance standards for jobs and other ad- 
ministrative decisions within a given wage structure can alter radi- 
cally the average straight time hourly rate as the War Labor Board 
experience showed to an accentuated degree.** Consequently the in- 
come effects of wage changes, best indicated by average straight time 
hourly earnings, will ordinarily be greater than adjustments in basic 
rates made to conform with movements of the C.P.I. To the degree 
that this occurs, workers’ real income before taxes per hour will ad- 
vance, although those who develop the policy appear to think it will 
not. 

Then the individual or group sub-indexes of the C.P.I. do not per- 
mit fine comparisons of the movement, say, of the retail prices of ap- 
parel or house furnishings with prices or factor costs at earlier stages 





4 From January 1941 to the same month in 1945, basic wage rates advanced 20 per cent, straight- 
time hourly earnings even after adjustment for inter-industry shifts by 37 per cent and average hourly 
earnings by 57 per cent. A significant amount of the spread among these wage measures occurred before 
wage stabilization was imposed. (Figures summarized in Business Week, April 7, 1945, p. 19.) 
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of these industries. Not only is product coverage progressively less 
complete as one moves upward from the raw material stages, but also 
all of the modes of adaptation outlined above become more important. 
Such vertical comparisons are more accurate in the food field than in 
most others, but even there they lack the precision necessary in many 
cases for the “marketing margin’? comparisons made.“ Because only 
the “best-selling” item is priced by the reporters this provides neither 
an absolute measure of retail prices for all of the items or brands in 
the field that the item is presumed to represent nor does such an item 
price bear a constant relationship to those other item prices when a 
price movement or structural change occurs. 

The C.P.I. is not a reliable measure of whether retail prices are out 
of line with consumers’ incomes, although it has often been so used.“ 
This is not primarily because of price concessions, in as much as 
retail price reporters usually get transaction prices except on “big 
ticket” items. To a greater degree the limited commodity coverage 
inhibits such use of the index, as the Bureau emphasizes. The major 
problem is that the index does not record, except on occasion, changes 
in what people buy—but what they buy is what is being produced and 
must be sold to maintain employment. But because the index has a 
major role in its present form it should not be revised to fit the uses 
discussed here. Instead some experimenting could be done with a 
census type“ average value per physical unit of a category of goods 
to see how this compares with price changes for the representative 
item. An even broader measure of this sort is a chain store company’s 
index of prices per ton of goods handled—computed from dollars sales 
divided by tonnage—which might be found to be indicative of what 
is happening in a form that would be useful for some purposes. 

Much of what was said in earlier sections was obviously pointed at 
wholesale price indexes. The only point to be added here has to do with 
the use of available data for specific industries. In no one of the several 
industries which I have examined intensively have I found these se- 
ries satisfactory for the “analysis of the price structure of the economy 
and changing interrelationships among individual commodities,” a use 
suggested by the B.L.S.‘” Even for purposes which call for less precision 





«® See R. O. Been, Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 4 (Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1949) for a compilation of such margins. 

44 As for example in the “Nathan Report” of December 11, 1946, which was summarized in the 
New York Times of the following day. 

45 See p. 474 above for description of such indexes. 

46 This index showed a 7 per cent rise from the third quarter of 1949 to the same period of 1950 
whereas the food component of the C.P.I. advanced only 3 per cent. 

47 See the Bureau's Bulletin No. 993, p. 25. 
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one doubts whether such a claim should be made for such semi-manu- 
factured industrial materials as castings or upholstery fabrics, and even 
more so for the products thereof, such as machinery, mechanical rub- 
ber goods, or furniture. These are the areas where the complex of price 
concessions, weight changes and price differences among substitutes 
are so characteristic that published price data can give a quite false 
view of the facts whether one is interested in changes in pure price or 
in average value per input unit. 

One finds the components of the farm parity index to be in part inept 
for the purposes for which that index is designed, but good for others. 
The whole concept is a welfare one; hence prices paid should be for a 
fixed bill of goods, and particularly for goods used in production, should 
measure usefulness per dollar spent. Yet the data reported for inclusion 
in the prices-paid index may reflect changes in the quality or price line 
of a commodity when there occurs such a change in what is “commonly” 
bought by farmers. Thus, the mere advance of farm incomes, if it 
affects qualities bought, may raise the parity index even though no 
price changes for industrial items have occurred. To this degree the 
index is not a welfare measure,** but is structurally more indicative 
of farmers’ ability to buy at existing prices those goods which they 
choose to buy than is the C.P.I. with reference to urban workers’ in- 
comes. Perhaps even more important is the assumption that the truck 
or tractor of 1930, 1940 and 1950 are the same in utility.‘ It is true that 
the same assumption is made about the prices received for wheat and 
apples, but technological change in raw materials has been far less 
than for manufactured goods, particularly for those made of metals. 
Consequently the parity index has a built-in relative gain for the farm- 
ers. Granted that the use of such indexes is a policy, not a statistical, 
decision, nevertheless it is one made possible by, and is perhaps open 
to influence by, those who construct indexes. 


VII. SOME CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


As an appraisal this has been largely critical, in part of those who 
gather, manipulate and report price changes, but more so of the 
“grab them and use them” practice of consumers of price statistics. 
One applauds the professional competence and immunity to pressure 
of public and private workers in this field. But their task is never done 





48 The extent to which shifts in what is bought affects the index is not known. A study was made 
under abnormal war time conditions, but this does not provide a basis for generalization. A more 
typical comparison would be between qualities, say of men’s shirts, bought in 1939 and in 1949, for in 
the latter year supplies were again liberal and quality choices were those of the consumers. 

4* This is not to suggest that there is an easy way to measure “usefulness.” But it is to say that 
policy conclusions, based on such indexes, are to an extent open to question. 
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for the phenomena they deal with change in character and so do the 
purposes of those who use price facts. 

Our resources for price work will always be limited; consequently 
both redirection where necessary and conservation of resources de- 
voted to price work are called for. There should be a more exhaustive 
comparison than has been possible here of current index number prac- 
tice with what we need to know about changes of a price. A similar 
investigation is needed of the problem of measuring changes of a price 
sort in specific industries. All duplicating or overlapping price col- 
lecting and index number construction activities should be re-ex- 
amined to see whether really important additions of fact, promptness, 
or accuracy are obtained. This would not preclude private checking by 
occasional studies of the performance of public price-collecting agen- 
cies, or vice versa. But except for that, effort which essentially dupli- 
cates that done by another group had better instead be directed to 
developing needed special-purpose measures, among which should be 
those which would portray more accurately developments in a com- 
modity area or at a functional level. 

These comments on the division of effort in price work, and the 
earlier critique of existing indexes, lead to two suggestions about pro- 
cedure. The first is that the agencies, public or private, engaged in 
price work should encourage, indeed sponsor, research on price meas- 
urement problems by persons outside their respective groups. One 
phase of such research, that of measuring price developments in specific 
industries of complex structure, should be a promising field for doctoral 
candidates, provided that industry cooperation is obtained. Second, 
agencies releasing index numbers should both prepare and publicize 
statements of what their indexes do and do not do, and of the types 
of inferences which can correctly be drawn thereform. A notable start 
in this direction has been made by the B.L.S.°° Such statements are 
needed to warn the unwary, which I suspect includes a large part of 
the economics profession. 

In both research on price measurement, and in using what is at hand, 
I stress that price measurement calls for adaptation of methods to 
the varied markets recorded and to uses to which the measures are 
put. To imply that one type of measure can meet all of these needs 
and situations is to assume a “plain and simple doctrine as to the rela- 
tion between cost of production, demand, and value,” which Marshall 
warned us “is necessarily false.”*! 





50 See Bulletin 993 referred to above. The discussion of uses and limitations of the respective indexes 
are quite brief, and may not fully advise the non-specialist. In addition the present author would claim 
less for the wholesale index and particularly for sub-indexes and individual series than does the Bureau. 

8 Alfred Marshall, Princigiles of Economics (1920), p. 368. 











MATHEMATICAL MODELS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCALING* 


C. H. Coomss** 
University of Michigan 


HE major theme of this paper is to stress the importance to social 
forte and psychology of the application of mathematical and 
statistical theory applicable to numbers which are not elements of 
fields. The greater part of statistical theory is concerned with numbers 
to which the operations of arithmetic can be validly applied. There is 
reason to believe that in social and psychological data some the axioms 
of arithmetic are not satisfied and, if this is the case, weaker axiomatic 
systems, like partially ordered sets (posets), should be used to provide 
the logical framework for the description and analysis of the data. The 
nature of some of these weaker systems, their experimental basis, and 
the reasons for their importance will be discussed. 


I. A DISTINCTION BETWEEN MEASUREMENT AND SCALING 


In current psychological literature there are several different mean- 
ings given to the term psychological scaling. Because the term will be 
used in a very particular sense in this paper, a different meaning some- 
times given to the term will be discussed in order to make clear the 
sense in which I shall use it. To some people, psychological scaling 
means the measurement of psychological magnitudes which have no 
apparent physical correlate. In this sense the measurement of qualita- 
tive attributes, such as attitudes and mental abilities, constitute prob- 
lems of psychological scaling, e.g., the degree to which an individual is 
liberal or conservative, the measurement of leadership ability, the 
degree to which some statement of opinion is pro-x, the amount of 
arithmetic ability an individual possesses, or how popular some child 
is in a group of children. 

The term psychological scaling is used in this sense in distinction to 
psychophysical scaling where the psychological attribute has a known 
physical correlate, as in the case of the perceived heaviness of weights, 
the brightness of lights, and the length of lines. This distinction arises 





* The research on which this paper is based was made possible by a grant from the board of Gov- 
ernors of the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan. 

** IT wish to express my appreciation and indebtedness to many helpful criticisms and suggestions 
of my colleagues Professor R. M. Thrall, Dr. Howard Raiffa, and Mr. Donald Mela of the Department 
of Mathematics. They, of course, have no responsibility for the accuracy or adequacy of the contents 
of this paper. 

A modified version of this paper was presented before the session on Statistical Problems and Psy- 
chological Theory, at the meeting of the American Statistical Association, December 28, 1950. 

1 All of the operations of arithmetic are permissible on numbers which are elements of fields. 
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because there have been two serious rational attempts to solve the 
fundamental problem of psychological measurement, one requiring 
the measurement of a physical correlate and the other being independ- 
ent of the measurement of a physical correlate. 

While the two solutions to this problem need not be presented in any 
detail, some of their general characteristics will be pointed out. The 
fundamental issue which both of these rational approaches face is the 
problem of a unit of measurement. Fechner’s solution to the problem is 
known as Fechner’s Law [9]. He accepted Weber’s relation as a law and 
went a step further. Weber, somewhat over a hundred years ago, ob- 
served that the increment which had to be added to a stimulus to be 
just noticeable (say 75% of the time) seems to bear a constant ratio 
to the magnitude of the stimulus. Fechner defined these just-noticeable 
differences to be equal psychological units, and from this he derived a 
logarithmic relation between the psychological magnitude and the 
physical magnitude of a stimulus. 

Psychological measurement by means of Fechner’s Law requires the 
measurement of a physical correlate in the stimulus,” the presentation 
of stimuli which are relatively indiscriminable, and the assumption 
that equally-often-noticed differences are equal. One criticism that is 
made of Fechner’s rationale is that any functional dependence of a 
psychological unit of measurement cn the measurement of a physical 
attribute is at the outset assuming a solution to one of the problems 
we seek to study. 

Thurstone, in his Law of Comparative Judgment [8], provides an 
alternative rational solution to the basic problem of psychological 
measurement. Obviously, most psychological magnitudes which we 
desire to measure have no measurable physical correlate, and, even if 
we admitted the assumptions underlying Fechner’s Law, this rationale 
is not widely applicable. Thurstone provides a solution to the problem 
which is not dependent upon a measurable physical correlate. He as- 
sumes that the psychological response magnitudes aroused by a given 
stimulus are normally distributed on a psychological continuum, and 
he substitutes this assumption for the measurement of a physical 
attribute. Thurstone’s approach is to use the standard deviation of 
this normal distribution as the unit of psychological measurement. 
This approach, however, still requires judgments with relatively in- 
discriminable stimuli and its Case V still makes the assumption that 





2 The technique of scale construction by fractionation appears also to be dependent upon an under- 
lying continuous physical correlate. One does not have a continuous simple order of statements of 
opinion about X such that one can make the judgment “this statement lies midway between these two 
statements.” 
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equally-often-noticed differences are equal. Thurstone’s solution con- 
stitutes a generalization of Fechner’s psychophysical solution, both as 
a method of collecting data and as a method of analyzing data. To 
characterize psychological scaling, then, by contrasting it with psycho- 
physical scaling is merely to recognize a historical distinction and not a 
logical distinction. 

There is, however, another basis on which psychological scaling may 
be characterized, and that is the logical basis of a scale. In general, 
there are two aspects to every type of scale. There is, on the one hand, 
an abstract or formal system consisting of elements, operations, and 
properties. On the other hand, there is a system of real objects with 
operations that may be performed on them and with properties experi- 
mentally observable. Measurement, in a broad sense, is the process of 
mapping the object system into an abstract system. It behooves us, 
then, to map the object system into an abstract system the axioms of 
which are satisfied by the object system, otherwise there is no meaning 
in the object system for the operations performed in the abstract 
system. We shall use the axiomatic basis of the various scales to 
differentiate between those we shall classify as psychological measure- 
ment and those we shall classify as psychological scaling. This is not a 
conventional distinction but one which is desirable for my immediate 
purposes. 

Most people, when first asked to define ‘‘measurement,” will answer 
with the statement that measurement is the assignment of numbers to 
objects. When pushed a little further, it becomes apparent that there 
are still considerable differences in what they mean. Some people are 
satisfied when the numbers merely identify classes of objects—this 
constitutes a mapping between the numbers and equivalence classes of 
objects. The result of such a use of numbers is called a nominal scale, 
and, of course, any other set of distinguishable symbols will serve as 
well as numbers.’ This is the level of measurement which is approached 
by psychiatric classification systems. 

Some people would specify that the term “measurement” implies 
the relation “greater than” between the numbers. If this condition, 
among others, is satisfied in the object system, then this kind of meas- 
urement is called an ordinal scale. This type of scale is typified by a 
scale of hardness based on the operation of “A scratches B.” 

If we further require that the operations of addition and multiplica- 
tion on the numbers be permitted in the sense that these operations in 





* Cf. also (6), (7). 
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the abstract system correspond to operations on the object system 
and hence have meaning, then we have what is called a ratio scale. 
This type of scale is typified by the measurement of length and weight. 

There is another type of scale falling between an ordinal and a ratio 
scale which has been put to considerable use in psychology and the 
social sciences. This is the interval scale. In the case of the interval 
scale the operations of arithmetic are permissible on the differences 
between numbers assigned to objects rather than on the numbers 
themselves. This is the type of scale presumed to hold in the Centigrade 
or Fahrenheit scales of temperature. 

To summarize the discussion up to this point it may be said that the 
interval and ratio scales have in common a constant unit of measure- 
ment, but differ in that the ratio scale has an absolute zero and the 
interval scale an arbitrary zero. The ordinal scale has no unit of 
measurement and no origin but has the quantitative property of 
transitivity of the relation “greater than.” 

Because of the prevailing attitude that many of the operations of 
arithmetic are permissible on numbers which are measures of some- 
thing, I shall use the term measurement to apply to the use of ratio or 
interval scales and the term scaling to the other kinds of scales such as 
ordinal and nominal scales.‘ Generally speaking, I am using the term 
“scaling” to mean measurement without the use of numbers, where 
measurement values must be expressed in partially ordered sets or 
posets rather than in the real numbers. 

It is immediately evident why the psychologist and social scientist 
have striven to achieve at least interval scales. Once he has a unit 
of measurement that is constant within and between individuals, he 
has measurement by an interval scale, and there are available to him 
strong mathematical and statistical systems for the description and 
analysis of data and the construction of theory. For example, all 
statistical theory is applicable to measurement by a ratio scale, and 
very little is lost if one has only an interval scale rather than a ratio 
scale. In particular the coefficient of variation is the only index that 
comes to my mind as applicable to a ratio scale and not to an interval 
scale. This is not a serious loss. 

Because of the availability of strong mathematical and statistical 
systems, the social scientist is tempted to assume that his data satisfy 
the necessary postulates, and to convert his data into numbers which 





‘It should be clear that this distinction constitutes an arbitrary line made for purposes of con- 
venience of discussion. 
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are elements of an interval scale. He then must reject such portions of 
the data that are incompatible with this preferred abstract system. 
What we sometimes fail to recognize is that the measurement theory 
assumed in analyzing data becomes a part of those data, and such 
portions of the data which are incompatible with the a priori preferred 
abstract system are rejected and regarded as constituting error vari- 
ance. 


II. THE ORDERED METRIC SCALE 


A distinction has been made between psychological scaling and psy- 
chological measurement on the basis of the axiom systems that underlie 
them. In particular, psychological measurement refers to measurement 
by means of interval and ratio scales, and psychological scaling refers 
to scales built on axiom systems which do not possess a constant and 
universal unit of measurement. Two types of scales which fall into the 
class of psychological scaling so defined are the ordinal and the nominal 
scale, both of which have been discussed. There are, in addition, at 
least two more non-numerical kinds of scales which can be recognized 
experimentally, namely, the ordered metric and the partially ordered 
scale. The axiom system of the ordered metric falls between the ordinal 
and the interval scale, and the axiom system of the partially ordered 
scale falls between the ordinal and nominal scale. 

Any abstract type of scale, to be anything more than a branch of 
mathematics, must have an image in the object system, and there 
must be operations in the object system which give meaning to the 
abstract system. The experimental operations underlying the ordered 
metric have been presented in an earlier paper [3]. In brief, this type of 
scale is one in which the objects are simply ordered, and hence con- 
stitute an ordinal scale, but in addition the distances between objects 
are at least partially ordered. This type of scale falls logically between 
an ordinal scale and an interval scale but is in the class of psychological 
scaling rather than psychological measurement as distinguished here. 

An experimental operation or technique for arriving at an ordered 
metric has been called the unfolding technique and has two charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from the conventional procedures of psy- 
chological measurement. In the first place, the stimuli which are used 
need not be relatively indiscriminable but may be 100 per cent discrim- 
inable.' This is an advantage. The second distinguishing characteristic 





5 One of the referee's of this paper suggests that this be called macroscaling to contrast with micro- 
scaling in which relatively indiscriminable stimuli are used. He points out that microscaling may reveal 
a simply ordered scale which “may not be unidimensional in the large due to twists and turns in a scale 
which is imbedded in an essentially larger space” (private communication). 
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will be regarded by some as an advantage, by others as a disadvantage. 
This distinguishing characteristic is that the data one obtains do 
not always constitute a set of J scales which unfold into a single 
J scale; in fact, they rarely do. In other words, the technique does 
not always work. If one sets out to construct an ordered metric, one 
may be bitterly disappointed. This method permits behavior to ex- 
hibit its complexity, and a unidimensional solution will not be ob- 
tained if the behavior is multidimensional. I think of this technique 
as a device for finding scales rather than making scales. The validity 
of constructing a scale to measure attitude toward x and carrying 
it around to measure other groups of people is a question of experi- 
mental fact. The attribute attitude toward the negro, for example, 
may be qualitatively different for different cultural groups. The psy- 
chological implications of this have been discussed elsewhere [2]. 

What has been said up to this point about psychological scaling has 
had reference, at least implicitly, to unidimensional scaling, to the case 
where stimuli and/or individuals may be positioned on a single con- 
tinuum. But the generalization of these ideas to multidimensional un- 
folding seems possible. In the unidimensional case the I scale can be 
thought of as picking up a continuum like a piece of string at the locus 
of the individual and as giving the rank order of the stimuli in terms 
of their relative distance away from the individual in either direction. 
In the multidimensional case, it is not a length of string but a multi- 
dimensional surface which is being picked up at the locus of the in- 
dividual, and the I scale gives the rank order of the stimuli in terms of 
their relative distance away from the individual in either direction. 
In the two-dimensional case it would be like the individual picking up 
a handkerchief at his locus on that surface and collapsing it into his I 
scale, giving the stimuli in rank order, from the nearest to the farthest, 
regardless of direction. This generalization is being developed by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, whose Ph.D. thesis [1] provides several different bases 
for determining the dimensionality of a set of rank orders. These de- 
velopments are the beginning of the analogue of Thurstone’s multiple- 
factor analysis, but for qualitative data with no unit of measurement 
assumed. 

To summarize briefly up to this point, a distinction between psy- 
chological measurement and psychological scaling has been made on 
the basis that psychological measurement involves the use of scales 
which permit the operations of arithmetic on the numbers assigned to 
objects, in particular the ratio and interval scales. Psychological scal- 
ing, on the other hand, is constituted of those scales not possessing a 
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constant and common unit of measurement, including the ordered 
metric, the ordinal, the partially ordered, and the nominal scales. All 
these have been described except the partially ordered scale, which 
will now be approached circuitously. 


Ill. THE PARTIALLY ORDERED SCALE 


When one speaks of attempting to construct a scale, one usually 
means locating stimuli and/or individuals on a unidimensional con- 
tinuum. It is sometimes known that such continua are really continua 
in a multidimensional space and that the attribute in question is really 
a function of two or more primitive or underlying latent attributes. 
The conventional mathematical model which is applied to construct 
the unidimensional continuum in a multidimensional space I call “the 
summative model.” In this model the components underlying a given 
type of behavior are assumed to compensate for each other, to combine 
additively in the construction of the observed behavior. This model 
is exemplified by the multiple regression equation. For example, if I 
may be permitted to oversimplify for purposes of illustration, an in- 
dividual’s grade in a course may be regarded as a linear combination 
of the individual’s intelligence and application to his studies. Two in- 
dividuals of varying intelligence may get the same grade because the 
less intelligent one studies more. 

But there may be some behaviors for which the primitive attributes 
do not compensate but act in a manner I shall call conjunctive be- 
havior. By this I mean behavior in which several attributes are re- 
quired, each to a minimum degree. Again, if I may oversimplify for the 
sake of illustration, supervisory ability may be constituted of an ability 
to deal with people and a knowledge of the job, but each of these is 
required and they do not compensate for each other. Thus, some partic- 
ular job element to be performed successfully may require that the 
individual possess a certain minimum amount of knowledge about 
the job and at the same time a certain minimum amount of ability to 
deal with people. In this model, lack of either primitive attribute 
means failure, and surplus of one does not compensate for lack of the 
other. 

This type of behavior, to my knowledge, was first described by H. M. 
Johnson in 1935 [4] but has since been neglected. This type of behavior 
has an obvious counterpart in the mathematical model of what can be 
called disjunctive behavior, in which the primitive attributes are com- 
bined on an “either-or” basis. In this instance the model says that a 
particular task may be performed successfully by an individual with 
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the minimum amount of one attribute or a minimum amount of some 
other attribute. Thus, if we were trying to scale individuals on an 
attribute that we call “success in life,” such an attribute might be dis- 
junctive in that different individuals may achieve “success in life” by 
virtue of entirely different underlying attributes. If one attempts to 
scale individuals in behavior which is either conjunctive or disjunctive, 
the relation “greater than” will hold for some pairs but not necessarily 
all pairs. The result is a partially ordered scale. The problem then is to 
decompose the partially ordered scale into sets of simple orders which 
are psychologically meaningful. This will also be recognized as being 
an analogue of multiple factor analysis. These developments in psycho- 
logical scaling, while exploratory and incomplete, have been partially 
successful through the application of lattice theory and topology. These 
are the branches of mathematics which social scientists have most seri- 
ously neglected and the ones which appear particularly promising. 

These new developments of psychological scaling suggest certain 
problems of particular interest to mathematical statisticians. The de- 
velopment of non-parametric statistics is an obvious “must” for the 
description and analysis of data in psychological scaling. Then also, 
there are new problems which appear. In conventional correlation 
theory, for example, we always correlate two continua, though each 
may be a summative composite in a multiple dimensional space. But in 
this new approach there is the suggestion that some attributes cannot 
be represented on a line but must be represented by surfaces of two or 
more dimensions, as for example, the attributes of supervisory ability 
and success in life. Another example which I will again oversimplify 
might be musical ability. This ability may be thought of as a two- 
dimensional surface with the primitive attributes of a sensitive ear and 
finger dexterity. Then musical ability of an individual would be the 
conjunction of these primitive abilities, and the one does not compen- 
sate for the lack of the other. Such attributes would be abstract spaces 
and may be without even a reference frame. Yet it would be of value 
to have an analogue for correlation between attributes which can only 
be represented by such abstract spaces. For example, it would be de- 
sirable to have an index to measure the concept of correlation between 
two posets. 


IV. THE DILEMMA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


Up to the present I have introduced no concepts of error, probability, 
or sampling in the theoretical structure. Certainly, at some point, and 
perhaps the sooner the better, probability concepts, and certainly error 
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concepts, must be introduced. My avoidance simply reflects a dislike 
for having the freedom to classify parts of the data as error at will, 
This provides the experimenter or theoretician with a blank check, and 
he is able to pay almost any price to find evidence in his data for certain 
preconceptions with which he approaches the data. In my opinion, it 
is too easy to arrive at sufficient conclusions when there is no way of 
estimating whether the conclusions are necessary. 

Consider any attribute, for example attitude toward the British. 
We may assume there is such an attribute qualitatively the same with 
the same meaning for each member of a group of individuals who differ 
only in their degree of being pro or anti British or we may ask whether 
there is such a unidimensional attribute in the first place. 

If we test whether the attribute exists, as even an ordinal scale, by 
either Guttman’s scaling technique or the unfolding technique we may 
find it does not. But, and this is an important point, we may still as- 
sume that it does, and by other measurement techniques, construct an 
interval scale and “‘measure”’ the degree to which each individual is pro 
or anti British. 

This again illustrates the difference between approaching the data 
with a weak and a strong measurement theory. The difference between 
the two approaches is a difference in the degree to which the integrity of 
the data is maintained. A weak system leans more heavily on the data, 
a strong system will yield a solution in spite of some of the data. One 
way of looking at the difference between these approaches is the answer 
they give to the question “what part of the data will be called error?” 
This problem is the dilemma of the social scientist. 

The social scientist, preferably before collecting his data, but usually 
after, has as his first problem the selection of a scale of measurement for 
expressing the data. Usually this has meant converting the data into 
numbers on an interval scale so that the powerful system of arithmetic 
becomes available for the reduction, description, and analysis of the 
data. In selecting a scale of measurement he is in effect making the 
axioms of that type of scale his assumptions or postulates which are 
then imposed on the data. If he chooses a strong axiom system, like a 
ratio or interval scale, he will put more into the data, he will have 
powerful mathematical and statistical tools available, he will be more 
likely to get a solution and it will be a simpler one. On the other hand 
he will have more error variance, he will fit less of his data, and what he 
gets out will to a greater degree represent what he has put into the data 
by his assumptions. 

If he chooses one of the weaker systems he will have less error vari- 
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ance, he will fit more of his data, and he will be able to test his postulates 
more readily. On the other hand, he will not have elaborate statistical 
models for testing hypotheses (yet) and he will get more complex 
answers. In fact, he will find that behavior is rarely very simple. 

I don’t think that there is a solution of this dilemma that will satisfy 
everyone. Each of us, as a result of our individual value systems and the 
indoctrination we have had, will choose accordingly. As a matter of 
fact I would be inclined to state that the choice is in part dependent 
upon the objectives of the research, and for some purposes one should 
use a strong system and for other purposes a weaker one, although I 
frankly admit to a strong bias for a weak system. 

I would like to close this paper with a quotation from Frank Knight 
[5], an economist, who describes the prevailing measurement procedures 
in the social sciences with the dictum “If you can’t measure, measure 
anyhow.” The spirit of this dictum, to assume away your difficulties, is 
the exact antithesis of modern scaling theory. 
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YATES’ CORRECTION AND THE STATISTICIANS 


FRANZ ADLER* 
University of Arkansas 


I 


HE social scientist as a rule lives under the shadow of a cloud. He 

pities himself because his field is not an “exact” science. And he 
tries to gain exactness by introducing figures into his discourse, prefer- 
ably figures with many decimals, arrived at by the use of the most 
complex and time consuming statistical procedures available. While 
quantification is a laudable effort and, if correctly performed, does 
add to the exactness of our knowledge, it should be a comfort for every 
social scientist to know that figures and exactness are not the same 
thing. Even the field of statistics at times shows all the disconcerting 
features which have given the social sciences their bad reputation. 

This fact is to be illustrated here by the case of Yates’ correction for 
continuity as applied to 2X2 tables. 

Yates’ correction is intended to diminish the discrepancy between 
results achieved by the use of the exact distribution’ and by the chi- 
square method. The latter method is faster, simpler, and therefore 
preferable. The chi-square distribution, however, is continuous, while 
the distribution it is supposed to approximate is discontinuous. This 
discrepancy can be diminished: “If we group the chi-square distribu- 
tion, taking the half units of deviation from expectation as the group 
boundaries, we may expect a much closer approximation to the true 
distribution. This is equivalent to computing the values of chi-square 
for deviations half a unit less than the true deviations, 8 successes 
for example being reckoned as 73, 2 as 23.”? 

Notice that Yates does not indicate specifically how a research worker 
applying his correction is to determine which ones of the four figures 
in his square he is to raise and which ones he is to lower by 3. A mathe- 
matician’s reply to such a comment is, of course, that anybody reading 
Yates’ paper with any understanding of what is said there, will know. 
The trouble with this argument is that it is empirically false. 

No less a man than R. A. Fisher, whose name is never mentioned 
without awe and reverence in circles of initiates, fails to give his readers 





* Special thanks for help and advice are due to Mrs. Leta M. Adler, Instructor in Statistics at the 
Institute of Science and Technology of the University of Arkansas. 

1 See R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, eleventh edition, Hafner Publishing 
Company, New York, 1950, Sec. 21.02. 

2 F. Yates, “Contingency Tables Involving Small Numbers and the x? Test,” Supplement to 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 1 (1934), p. 222. 
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a clear account of Yates’ correction. Instead of speaking of the reduc- 
tion of deviations by a half a unit, he recommends “entering the table 
of x, not with the value calculated from the actual frequencies, but 
with the value it would have if our observed frequencies had been less 
extreme than they really are each by half a unit.”* Probably misled by 
this presentation, and not enlightened by his own reading of Yates’ 
original article, Rider, a respected statistician and textbook author, 
advises his readers to apply the correction by “adding } to the smallest 
frequency of the table and adjusting the others so that the marginal 
totals will remain the same.” UR ESE ke RP is: £t: 

In most, cases, Rider’s error will be of no consequence. The smallest 
figure in a four-fold table will very often be one of the two which are 
below the expected value, whose deviation is negative and is conse- 
quently decreased by adding }. But it can (and does) happen that the 
smallest number is larger than its expected cell frequency while the 
second smallest number is smaller than its expected cell frequency. 
In this case, adding 4 to the smallest number would increase the error 
instead of correcting it. Table I shows an example. 











TABLE I 
Observed values Expected values 
I II I II 
a 16 74 90 a 18 72 90 
b 4 6 10 b 2 s 10 
20 80 100 20 80 100 





The observed value of 4 is the smallest value in the table. It is, how- 
ever, larger than the expected value of 2 which corresponds to it. The 
deviation of the observed value from the expected value would be 
increased instead of decreased if we followed Rider in adding } to it. 
The value which must be increased by } in this table is 6. It corresponds 
to an expected value of 8, and by adding 4 to the observed value, the 
deviation is decreased. The deviation in the first case can be decreased 
only by subtracting } from 4. Thus, Rider’s instructions, based on 
Fisher’s wording which refers to extreme frequencies instead of to 
deviations, and which in turn is based on Yates’ lack of clear instruc- 
tions will, in cases of this kind, cause the trusting research worker 
to do exactly the opposite of what he should do. 





* R.A. Fisher, l.c., p. 94; in his example on p. 95, Fisher indicates once more that he does not think 
of deviations, but of actual frequencies: “ ... we should rewrite the table with the larger frequencies 
10 and 15 reduced by a half, and the smaller frequencies 2 and 3 increased by half.” The italics are the 
present author's. 

* Paul R. Rider, An Introduction to Modern Statistical Methods, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1939, p. 118. 
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This point was later discussed by Cochran who expressed the rules 
to be followed in general terms similar to those used by Yates.’ He 
does not indicate which value in the square should be reduced, which 
one increased, but leaves this matter again to the dubious ingenuity 
of the reader. The best statement published on how to proceed is the 
one by Paulson and Wallis: “First, adjust the table of observations 
so that each frequency is brought one half unit nearer the frequency 
expected if there were no long run difference between the two methods 
funder study]. This may be done by adjusting one frequency and then 
changing the others so that the marginal totals of the new table equal 
those of the old.”* Thus, 13 years after Yates’ original publication, 
a practical, clear instruction on how to proceed on this point finally 
became available. 

In his example of the application of Yates’ correction to a fourfold 
table, Fisher drops a hint. He points to the fact that in this particular 
example the corrected difference of the cross product of the table is 
half the total number of observations less than the uncorrected value. 
He does not claim that this is always the case, much less does he offer 
the proof that subtraction and addition of 4 in the prescribed manner 
will always lead to this result.? Quinn McNemar follows this hint and 
gives his readers only one formula for the corrected chi-square: 


7 (| AD — BC| — N/2)*N 
~ (A+ B)(C + D)(A + C)(B + D) 


where A, B, C, D are cell frequencies and N is the total frequency.* He 
does not offer any proof of the generality of Fisher’s observation either. 
Neither has the present writer found proof anywhere in the literature 
he consulted. Such proof is, however, possible.® 

But is it true that this subtraction of N/2 always produces the de- 
sired result, i.e. a corrected chi-square, a chi-square more closely ap- 
proximating the true value than the uncorrected one? Let us assume 
that the difference of the cross products be zero. In this case, the cor- 
rection which is supposed to yield a lower chi-square value in all 





(1) x? 





5 W. G. Cochran, “The Correction for Continuity,” Iowa State College Journal of Science, Vol. XVI, 
#4, July 1942, p. 423. 

6 Edward Paulson and W. Allen Wallis, “Planning and Analysing Experiments for Comparing Two 
Percentages,” Chapter 7 in Statistical Research Group, Columbia University, Techniques of Statistical 
Analysis, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947, p. 254. The authors stress the point 
that this method applies to the use of x? in fourfold tables only. Bracketed insert ours. 

7R. A. Fisher, l.c., p. 95. 

8 Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 200. 

* The writer relies here upon his colleague, Professor Raymond H. Burros, of the Psychology De- 
partment of the University of Arkansas, who has developed such a proof. 
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cases’” actually yields a higher value; any real number squared is more 
than zero. Or let us assume that the difference of the cross products is 
smaller than one half of N/2, that is than N/4. Again the correction 
will bring an increase rather than a decrease in the numerical value 
of chi-square. This may lead to values which may seem to indicate 
significance, if not on the one or five per cent level perhaps so at the 
twenty or thirty per cent level." 

The question may also be raised here, whether aside from these cases, 
formula (1) is adequate for all applications of the chi-square technique. 
It is important to distinguish between cases in which one is testing 
against a one-sided or a two-sided alternative, and if it is a one-sided 
one which side it is. As it stands, the formula covers the two-sided al- 
ternative, that is the hypothesis that a difference as large as that of the 
cross products, whether it be positive or negative (|AD—BC|), is 
due to chance. In the case of the one-sided alternative, however, only 
one of the following hypotheses is tested: either that a difference as 
high (algebraically) as this one is due to chance, or that a difference 
as low (algebraically) as this one is due to chance. 

In cases where the distribution of chi is supposed to approximate an 
exact distribution of a fairly symmetrical shape, it will be all right to 
disregard the direction of a one-sided alternative and to accept the 
probability from one tail of the normal curve. A possible discrepancy 
between x and the exact distribution will be about the same on either 
tail. Where the exact distribution is asymmetrical, however, this pro- 
cedure may lead to over-estimation at one tail of the curve, to under- 
estimation at the other. It is then that the direction of the one-sided 
alternative becomes important. While in the case of the two-sided alter- 
native, over- and under-estimation at the two ends may balance more 
or less, the one-sided alternative does not allow for any balancing. 

Yates, while undoubtedly aware of the difference between one-sided 
and two-sided alternatives, does not give any specific rules on how to 
proceed differently in the two cases. He merely points to the fact that 
his correction does not improve the situation with regard to “violently 
unsymmetrical” distributions, but he still believes that the “ordinary 
test corrected for continuity” will avoid consistent over- or under- 
estimates of significance.” Perhaps “ordinary” in this context means 
“with a two-sided alternative”; perhaps it doesn’t. Again, a patient 





10 Cf. for example George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, Applied to Experiments in Agriculture 
and Biology, The Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1940, p. 170. 

1! Chi-squares up to the 50% level are used by George Peter Murdock in his Social Structure, The 
Macmillan Company, New York 1949, p. 129 e¢ passim. 

12 F, Yates, l.c., pp. 223 and 229. 
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mathematician might reason out what Yates did mean or should have 
meant. The fact is that no text the present writer has encountered con- 
tains a clear statement of how to recognize fourfold tables which belong 
to very asymmetrical distributions and are therefore not improved by 
the use of Yates’ correction. No text contains a clear statement on 
how to proceed differently with regard to one-sided and two-sided 
alternatives. No text warns the reader on how to use the above formula 
in cases of one-sided alternatives." 
Lack of clarity and explicitness regarding limitations to the useful- 
“ness of the correction are the rule rather than the exception. Thus, 
neither Yates’ original article nor any other published source known 
to the author does take into account the possibility that addition and 
subtraction of 4 might increase rather than reduce the value of chi- 
square. Table II shows a constructed example of such a set of data: 











TABLE II 
Observed values Iuxpected values 
I II I II 
y 1 2 3 a 0.9 2.1 3 
b 2 5 7 b 2.1 4.9 7 
3 7 10 3 7 10 





In this example the deviation of the observed value of 1 from the 
expected value of 0.9 is 0.1. Proceeding according to prescription, we 
subtract.4 from 1; thus we achieve a “corrected” observed value of 0.5, 
and instead of reducing the deviation, we have increased it from 0.1 to 
0.4. Since the same is true for all four values in the square, the chi- 
square is increased by this application of the correction rather than 
decreased. This will occur whenever the difference between observed 
and expected frequencies is smaller than 0.25. 

It is obvious that the distortion produced by proceeding in this man- 
ner or by using formula 1 when | A—B| <N/4—these two methods 
lead, of course to the same results—is worst when the data are small- 
est and gets successively more and more negligible with an increase of 
the frequencies. But it is also obvious that the correction has most ef- 
fect with small frequencies. 





8 James G. Smith and Acheson J. Duncan, Sampling Statistics and Applications, Fundamentals of 
the Theory of Statistics, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 1945, pp. 395-397, discuss one 
example of a one-sided alternative, without ever generalising as to rules of procedure or interpretation in 
such cases. Cochran, l.c., p. 423, mentions one-sided alternatives in passing. 
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II 


So far this paper has dealt with Yates’ correction in its primary func- 
tion as a continuity correction, that is, its function of making a con- 
tinuous distribution better approximate what is really a discontinuous 
distribution. The rest of the paper will deal with the problem of small 
expectations and the use of the correction in overcoming it. 

These are some of the question involved: Are there any minimum 
observed or theoretical cell frequencies beyond which the chi-square 
test becomes inapplicable? Is there a minimum WN (sum of all the cell 
frequencies) beyond which the test becomes inapplicable? Are these 
limits or others those beyond which Yates’ correction must be applied 
to achieve meaningful results? While most writers on the subject 
answer the first question, they do not necessarily answer the second 
or third. Nevertheless, these questions seem almost inseparable and, 
for this reason, are treated here together. 

While all of the inaccuracies mentioned previously may be considered 
errors of individuals rather than of the profession, as absence of a 
discovery which still had to be made (by the present writer, it must be 
presumed), or, more probably, as matters so obvious to the expert 
that there never seemed to be any need to tell about them to those 
mathematical laymen who were supposed to use these techniques, there 
appears in the matter of limiting values such a basic lack of agreement 
and such prevalence of divergent subjective judgments as have be- 
come rare today in those fields of social inquiry to which scientific 
methods are being applied. 

Yates, who as the originator of the correction under discussion might 
be assumed to know what he is after, suggests the use of a special table 
whenever expectancies are below 100, but believes that “on the other 
hand the worker will not be led badly astray if he applies the ordinary 
chi-square test (after correcting for continuity) to tables giving ex- 
pectations as low as 10, so long as the corresponding distributions are 
reasonably symmetrical. Moreover, in view of the fact that the dis- 
crepancies are of opposite signs on the two tails of the distribution, 
no consistent under- or over-estimate of significance will be made when 
applying the ordinary test corrected for continuity to a heterogeneous 
collection of data, even with very small expectations.” Whether 

4 F, Yates, l.c., p. 229; as stated previously, Yates does not refer to one-sided alternatives here. But 
even in cases of two-sided alternatives, it is only small comfort that the discrepancies do not produce 
“consistent” over- or under-estimates. The individual estimate, if false, remains false, even if the next 
case would balance it. Corrected chi-squares cannot validly be added, so that even the use of numerous 
fourfold tables does not correct for the error of each single computation. It would, indeed, be preferable 


to have a consistent over- or under-estimation so as to be able to expect an error in a given direction 
rather than to have to wonder whether attained results are too high or too low. 
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“very small expectations” are above or below 10 is not stated in general; 
an expectation of 1.74 in an example is said, however, to be “very 
small.” In the same context, Yates offers an example in which two 
of the expected frequencies lie between 2 and 3. He solves this problem 
by three methods and states definitely that corrected chi-square gives 
an excellent approximation to the result achieved by the exact meth- 
od.'* He does not demand a minimum total frequency (N), but requests 
that his correction be used whenever the smallest expectation is less 
that 500.!7 He gives as his reason the fact that omission of the correc- 
tion may at the 2.5% point of either tail of the distribution amount to 
as much as 0.26%.'8 

Fisher’s approach is confusing. He points to the fact that the case of 
the fourfold table is different from other cases of chi-square application 
in that there is only one degree of freedom. In other cases he stipulates 
that in no group shall the expected number be less than 5. In this special 
case, he says, we can deal with small observed numbers like 3 or 2, 
provided we use Yates’ correction.!® There seems to be, however, no 
contrast between expected numbers above 5 and observed numbers be- 
low 5. The two may well occur in the same cell of a fourfold tables a 
they do in Fisher’s own example.” Since Fisher does not give a general- 
ized rule of operation, it may well be that some readers might get the 
impression that he suggests Yates’ correction is to be employed if an 
expected cell frequency is below 5 while others may decide that it is 
to be employed if an observed cell frequency is below 5. 

It is probably on the strength of such readings that Rider advises his 
readers to use Yates’ correction whenever “the number in one or more 
compartments of the table is small, say less than 5”*! and that McNe- 
mar tells his readers that it “should always be used when any one E 
is less than 5 and is advisable when an £ is less than 10.”2 McNemar’s 
E refers to an expected frequency, while Rider seems to be talking 
about observed frequencies. 

Rider believes—though unjustifiably so—that there is support for 
his views in Irwin’s statement: “When .. . numbers in all cells are 
small, the nonapproximative method should be used, but if samples 
are of reasonable size (say giving 30 individuals or more when clubbed 





8 Tbid., p. 232. 

8 Tbid., p. 281. 

17 Ibid., p. 230. 

18 Tbid., p. 229. 

19 R. A. Fisher, l.c., pp. 93 f. 
20 Tbid., p. 95. 

2 Paul R. Rider, l.c., p. 112. 
2% Quinn McNemar, l.c., p. 207. 
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together) and there are small frequencies (i.e. yielding expected fre- 
quencies<5) in one or two cells owing to the percentage of marked 
individuals being 90 per cent or more, we shall seldom be misled by 
applying the usual test and taking the 1 per cent level of signifi- 
cance... "8 Rider may have overlooked the parenthetical reference 
to expected frequencies and just noticed the term “small frequencies” 
as such. He may also never have seen the complete article and may have 
read an abstract or excerpt of it instead; he quotes it as occupying 
pp. 1-94, while actually it occupies only pp. 83-94 of the volume. More 
important still, when using the term “usual test” Irwin may be referring 
to the uncorrected chi-square procedure, though this cannot be stated 
with certainty. In a table preceding the quoted lines, he shows under 
the heading “Usual Method” uncorrected values and then, in brackets, 
corrected values. In a footnote appended to the title of the article, he 
states: “This paper was concluded in May 1933, but its publication 
has been unavoidably delayed. Meanwhile a paper dealing with the 
same subject, in some respects more completely, has been published 
by F. Yates (“J. Roy. Stat. Soc.” Suppl. I, 2, p. 217). Yates’ correction 
to the usual method of calculating x? consists in deducting one half 
from the deviations between observed and expected frequences. The 
effects of applying it is [sic] shown in Table X of this paper, it will be 
seen as a rule to give good agreement with method (3) at the critical 
levels.”* Whether or not any changes other than the footnote and the 
bracketed values were introduced into the paper to adapt it to the 
changed scientific situation cannot be learned from it. Whether then 
the quoted lines refer to the unchanged, uncorrected values gained by 
the “usual method” or to the bracketed values gained by applying the 
correction, or to both sets of values perhaps, must remain a matter of 
conjecture. 

A rather large number of statisticians seem to feel that Yates’ cor- 
rection is not a means of overcoming the objections raised against the 
use of chi-square with very small cell frequencies. Edwards is willing 
to accept theoretical frequencies not lower than 5 provided the cor- 
rection is being used.2* Cramér demands 10 as a minimum theoretical 
cell frequency.?” Hoel names theoretical frequencies “somewhat greater 





% J. O. Irwin, “Tests of Significance for Differences Between Percentages Based on Small Num- 
bers,” Metron, vol. XII, no. 2, May 1935, p. 94. 
% Paul R. Rider, l.c., p. 112, footnote. 


% J. O. Irwin, l.c., p. 83, footnote. 
% Allen L. Edwards, “On “The Use and Misuse of the Chi-Square Test’—The Case of the 2X2 


Contingency Table,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 4, July 1950, p. 342, et passim. 
27H. Cramér, Mathematical Methods of Statistics, Princetor University Press, Princeton, 1946, p. 


420 f. 
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than 5” as his minimum for the fourfold table.2* Guilford accepts 
5 as a minimum value but considers 10 as better. But he suggests 
that “when any of the theoretical cell frequencies are small (some 
say as small as 50, in the opinion of the author 25 might be a more 
realistic limit), it is recommended that ... Yates’ correction ... be 
applied.”?® According to Snedecor “no expected number should be 
smaller than 5, and when possible all should be 10 or more... It is 
well worth making [the correction for continuity] if any critical decision 
is involved, especially if the numbers in any class fall below 50.”*° 
Yule and Kendall demand that N, the sum of all cell frequencies, be 
“reasonably large ... It is difficult to say exactly what constitutes 
largeness, but as an arbitrary figure we may say that N should be at 
least 50, . . . No theoretical cell frequency should be small. Here again 
it is hard to say what constitutes smallness, but 5 should be regarded 
as the very minimum, and 10 is better.”*! Lewis and Burke tend to 
hold out for 10 as the minimum figure for theoretical cell frequencies 
to which a chi-square test can usefully be applied.* 

Finally there is Peters who has the following to say: “There is much 
talk about what minimum number of frequencies is required in a cell 
before using it in a chi-square calculation: whether five or ten or twenty 
or what. The number required for exactness in fulfilling the assumptions 
is infinite; for any number short of infinity the determination is only 
rough, but good enough... . ”% 

It would seem strange that all this controversy should go on with no 
attempt to settle it. Most of the participants try to do this by either 
citing authorities at each other or by illustrating their arguments 
with bits of mathematical reasoning which show that their points hold 
for certain cases, two methods which seem to leave the mutual op- 
ponents quite unimpressed. But one would expect that some proof 
would be attempted that could settle the argument for everybody. 
Edwards attempted an empirical solution. He computed a set of four 
examples of corrected chi-squares with theoretical cell frequencies 





28 P. G. Hoel, Introduction to Mathematica! Statistics, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1947, 
p. 191. 

29 J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, second Edition, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. pp. 278, 279. 

30 George W. Snedecor, l.c., pp. 168, 170. Bracketed insert ours. 

31 G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Charles Griffin & 
Company, Limited, London, 1937, p. 422. 

82 Don Lewis and C. J. Burke, “The Use and Misuse of the Chi-Square Test,” Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 46, No. 6, November 1949, pp. 462, 463, 486. 

%3 Charles C. Peters, “The Misuse of Chi-Square—A Reply to Lewis and Burke,” Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 4, July 1950, p. 336 fn. 
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below 5 and he came to the conclusion that the probabilities achieved 
were quite compatible with those obtained by a direct method.* But 
neither he nor Lewis and Burke seem impressed by this evidence: 
they decide to “wait and see” until a mathematical proof is forth- 
coming.™ They seem to forget that in the meantime they owe the 
mathematical proof that their restrictions are valid. 

Federighi has recently published a paper reporting construction of 
tables for all possible fourfold chi-squares with total frequencies up to 
40. This choice of 40 is due to his belief that an expected cell frequency 
of ten is necessary to achieve acceptable results by the usual method. 
His tables are based on almost 5000 applications of Fisher’s formula for 
the exact treatment of fourfold tables® in a simple but ingenious modifi- 
cation. All the user of the tables has to do is to find the following four 
figures: the smallest row or column sum, the second smallest row or 
column sum, the observed cell frequency this row and this column have 
in common, and the total frequency. Entering the table with these four 
figures, he can immediately determine whether he is to accept or reject 
his hypothesis on the five percent, one percent, or one tenth of one per- 
cent level. Unfortunately only a small sample of these tables was pub- 
lished in the original article.*”7 The tables seem to be easy to handle and 
not too voluminous. They certainly merit inclusion in future statistical 
texts or handbooks. 

It may well be that the solution to the problem of chi-square with 
small frequencies lies not in further speculations concerning the limits 
of the applicability of Yates’ correction, but in the expansion of Fe- 
derighi’s computations to the point that anybody having reasonable 
doubts about the smallness of his sample and the applicability of the 
usual corrected or uncorrected formula can use them. So far, only chi- 
square with N <40 can be looked up in these tables. 

The tables are not made to find exact probabilities. If these statis- 
tics are wanted, all the previously discussed difficulties still persist.** 





* Allen L. Edwards, l.c., p. 345. Cf. also Table X of Irwin’s article mentioned above. 

% Don Lewis and C. J. Burke, “Further Discussion of the Use and Misuse of the Chi-Square Test,” 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 4, July 1950, p. 355. 

* R. A. Fisher, l.c., pp. 96 f. 

37 Enrico Federighi, “The Use of Chi-Square in Small Samples, Methodological Note on Over- 
Estimation of Relationship in 2X2 Chi-Square Tables Where N is Fewer Than or Equal to 40 and One 
or More of the Expected Cell Frequencies is Fewer than 10,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 15, #6, 
December 1950, pp. 777-779. 

38 The research worker finding himself in this difficulty, may wish to refer to Paul G. Hoel, “On 
the Chi-Square Distribution for Small Samples,” The Annals of Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 9 (1938), 
pp. 158-165. He may then decide to use the usual method after all or to abandon chi-square for some 
other less disputed method. 
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Ill 


It is doubtful whether any housewife would buy a cookbook know- 
ingly which contains in the majority recipes which are well reasoned 
but which have not been tested in practice.*® She buys the book if she 
feels reasonably certain that the operations indicated therein actually 
do yield the sauce or pudding they claim to yield. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, not in the logical computation that garlic and 
chocolate, each tasting fine separately, ought to taste still better to- 
gether. The buyer of a statistical text also should be assured, whenever 
possible, that the recipes he finds there are not merely logically sound, 
but also tested by practical application to facts of experience. 

The mathematical statistician can—and often does—provide logical 
soundness.*® It is the business of the research worker who applies the 
statistical methods to his field to report which one of alternative meth- 
ods he used brought results most closely consistent with facts of his 
experience. It is he who should report whether his generalizations or 
predictions based on corrected chi-squares were more satisfactory than 
those based on uncorrected chi-squares, whether his labors led to sat- 
isfactory results when he used chi-square with low frequencies or low 
expectations or low totals or whether they didn’t. Such reports could 
be forthcoming in the social sciences only if verification were practiced 
more instead of merely being preached. Accumulating experience 
would then enable the textbook writer to supplement the results of 
mathematical logic with the results of continued experimentation. The 
realities of any field are not of necessity identical or parallel to mathe- 
matical assumptions. Only in .a mutual exchange of ideas and expe- 
riences between the mathematical statistician and the practical re- 





39 Two shelves of cook books in the Agricultural library of the University of Arkansas were in- 
spected with regard to this remark. Of 38 books all but 4 contained an easily noticeable reference to 
testing. They stated on the cover, on the title page, in the preface, in the foreword, or in the dedication 
that the recipes were tested by the author or her informant, that the author was a cook of many (pref- 
erably fifty) years of experience (or her mother, aunt, grandmother, or cook was) and that the book 
contained the recipes which her family loved, that the recipes were the secrets of the great and famous 
chefs of the past or present, or they contained other similar remarks intended to convince the buyer of 
the book that the recipes contained therein do work. 

4° Contrary to popular belief, mathematicians, particularly statisticians, are not completely aloof 
with regard to empirical (as contrasted to logical or mathematical) experimentation. Compare for 
example G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, l.c., p. 439. The number of experiments needed for valid 
assertions is, in a case like the present one, unfortunately so tremendous as to be out of the question. It 
is perhaps for this reason that Sukhatme’s experiments (P. V. Sukhatme, “On the Distribution of x? 
in Samples of the Poisson Series.” Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. V, 
1938, pp. 75 to 79) have remained without decisive influence upon the above mentioned discussion. By 
studying 1100 random samples of numbers he came to the conclusion that even if the expected value in a 
cell is as low as one, the test of goodness of fit “is tolerably good when the sample size is 15.” He does 
not state whether or not his findings are valid for the fourfold table as well as for higher degrees of free- 
dom. 
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search worker can it be found which assumptions, which methods, and 
which procedures fit which field. 

Another demand a housewife may make when buying a cookbook is 
that it be written in a language she understands. But the preceding dis- 
cussion, particularly in the first part of this paper, has shown a tend- 
ency of statisticians to express themselves so cryptically that even their 
own colleagues don’t understand them. A buyer of a text in statistics 
has a right to be given clear, unambiguous, and complete instructions 
on what operations to use under what conditions. Inaccuracy in the use 
of the common tongue may undo all the exactness gained by the ma- 
nipulation of mathematical symbols and figures. Not every research 
worker has the time and ability to return to original sources, to com- 
pare the opinions of the authorities, or to derive his own mathematical 
formulas and procedures. If he is able and desirous to do all this he does 
not need a text. But if he needs one, he is entitled to expect from it 
at least as much as a housewife expects from her cookbook, granting 
merely that cookery as a field is somewhat older than statistics, and 
that the latter deserves some leniency on that account. 



























THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUOTIENT OF RANGES 
IN SAMPLES FROM A RECTANGULAR POPULATION 


Paut R. Riper 
Washington University and Flight Research Laboratory (U.S.A.F.) 


HIS paper gives the distribution of the quotient of the ranges of two 
pe tearing random samples from a continuous rectangular popu- 
lation and discusses the features and properties of the distribution 
curve for various sample sizes. The distribution is independent of the 
population range and can be used to test the hypothesis that two sam- 
ples came from the same rectangular population, just as the distribu- 
tion of the variance ratio is used to test whether two samples came from 
the same normal population.! 

Introduction. The population which we wish to consider is the rec- 
tangular population given by 


1/Ro for 0=2= Rp, 
= 1 
Iie) to elsewhere. (1) 
If R is the range of a random sample of size n from this population, then 
the distribution of R is 


n(n — 1)Ro*R*-*(Ro — R)dR. (2) 


This is a well known result; see [1], page 210. 

To derive the distribution of the quotient of the ranges of two inde- 
pendent, random samples from the population (1) we let R, be the 
range of a sample of m and R; the range of a sample of n. The joint 
distribution of R, and R; is 


m(m — 1)n(n — 1)Ro-™*R,"*R2"-*(Ro — Ri)(Ro — R2)dRidR2, (3) 


R, and R; varying between 0 and Ro. From this we wish to determine 
the distribution of u=R,/Rz. 

Distribution of the quotient of ranges. It is convenient to regard Rz as 
the abscissa and RF, as the ordinate in rectangular coordinates, and to 
transform to polar coordinates by setting R;=r sin 6, R2=r cos 6. Then 
(3) becomes a function of r and 6, which can readily be reduced to a 





1 The quotient of two average ranges in samples from a normal population has been used in in- 
dustrial quality control in estimating the variance ratio (see, for example, [2], pages 70-72). In an 
article [3] which appeared since this paper was submitted for publication, the distribution of the ratio 
in samples from normal populations has been discussed. 
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function of r and u, since u=tan 6. The variable r can be integrated out 
in the usual manner, giving the distribution of u, which is as follows:? 


m(m — 1)n(n — 1) 
(m+n)(m+n—1)(m+n—2) 





[(m+n)u"-?— (m+n —2)u™-'|du, 


O<uS1, (4) 
m(m—1)n(n—1) 


(m+n) (m-+n—1)(m+n—2) [(m-+n)u-" — (m+n—2)u-" |du, 





lsu<o. (5) 


It will be noted that the distribution is entirely independent of the 
range Ro of the population. 

It will also be noted that (4) and (5) can be obtained, the one from 
the other, by replacing u by 1/u, interchanging m and n and prefixing a 
minus sign. This must of course be the case, since the distribution of 
1/u is that of R2/R:. 

As (4) and (5) are readily integrated, it iseasy to find the probability 
that the ratio R,/Rz will lie between any specified values u; and we or 
that it will exceed a specified value. (This is much simpler than finding 
the value that will be exceeded a specified proportion of times in ran- 
dom samples.) Thus the hypothesis that two samples came from the 
same rectangular population can be tested. 

Description of the distribution curve. The distribution curve obviously 
has the positive u-axis as an asymptote. Although it is composed of two 
parts, these parts are joined together smoothly at the point whose 
abscissa is 1. In fact, at the junction both parts have not only equal 
ordinates but also equal first and second derivatives. They always differ 
in their third derivatives, however. 

If m=2 the left-hand part of the curve is a straight line which starts 
from a point 2(n—1)/(n+1) units directly above the origin and has the 
slope —2n(n—1)/(n+2)(n+1). This slope has the value —1/3 when 
n=2 and approaches —2 as n increases. 

If m=3 the curve starts from the origin with the slope 6n(n—1) 
/(n+2)(n+1). This slope has the value 1 when n =2 and approaches 6 
as nm increases. 

If m>3 the curve has a zero slope at the origin. 

A graph of the curve for the case m=4, n=5 is shown in the ac- 
companying figure. 





* I am indebted to the Editors for pointing out that the distribution given in [3] is incorrect. 
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DISTRIBUTION CURVE OF R,/R2 


m:4,n=5 











Mode and inflection points. The mode of the curve is given by 
u = (m — 2)(m + n)/(m — 1)(m+ n — 2) (6) 
or by 
u=(n+1)(m+n — 2)/n(m + n) (7) 


according as m—n is less than or greater than 2. If m—n=2, the mode 
is given by the common value of (6) and (7), namely, u=1. 
The left-hand inflection point is given by 


u = (m — 3)(m + n)/(m — 1)(m+n— 2), (m > 3) (8) 
the right-hand inflection point by 
u = (n+ 2)(m +n — 2)/n(m+n), (m > 2). (9) 


Median. The median will be less than, equal to, or greater than 1 
according as m is greater than, equal to, or less than n. 
Moments. The kth moment about the origin is 


pe’ =m(m—1)n(n—1)/(m+k)(m—1+k)(n—k)(n—1—k). (10) 


In particular, the mean is 


pa’ = (m — 1)n/(m + 1)(n — 2). (11) 


It follows that the mean will be less than, equal to, or greater than 1 
according as n—™ is greater than, equal to, or less than 1. 
Obviously all moments of order greater than n—2 are infinite. 











(6) 


(7) 
de 
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If m and n approach ©, yu’, approaches 1. Consequently ux, the kth 
moment about the mean, approaches 0. This is intuitively evident, for 
as m and n increase, the values of R; and R; will converge in probability 
to Ro, the population range, and the quotient R1/R: will approach 1. 
That is, the distribution of u will approach f(u) =1, w=1, whose mean 
is 1 and whose moments about this mean are all 0. 

Samples of equal size. Many of the foregoing formulas simplify some- 
what if m=n. For example, (10) becomes 


pa’ = n*(n — 1)2/(n? — k*)[(n — 1)? — ke’). (12) 


In the preceding section it was stated that yu,’ approaches 1 and con- 
sequently yu, approaches 0 as the sizes of both samples approach in- 
finity. Thus the values of a3=y3/y2*/? and a4=4/p2? become indetermi- 
nate forms. Nevertheless, for the case m=n at least, as—0 and ay—4} 
as n—o. For, employing the usual formulas for changing moments 
about the origin to moments about the mean, we find, after a con- 
siderable amount of simplification, 








_ 4n?(n—1)? 1 
or (n+1)?(n—2)? (n+2)(n—3) , 
4n?(n—1)? 21n?—2in—2 
Ms 


~ (n+1)%(n—2)* (n+3)(n+2)(n—3)(n—4) - 

_ 4n?(n—1)? 6(3n®*—9n'+ 103n4— 191n*+-76n?+ 18n —4) 

Me (n+1)(n—2)* _ (n-+4)(n+3)(n+2)(n—3)(n—4)(n—5) 

_ (m+2)"(n—3)"2(21n?—21n —2) 

~ 2n(n—1)(n+3)(n—4) 

_ 3(n+2)(n—3)(3n§—9n>+ 103n4— 191n*+-76n?+ 18n—4) 
ii 2n*(n—1)*(n-+4)(n-+3)(n—4)(n—5) 

It follows at once that a3;—0, a4} as n> ©. 


Some idea of the rapidity with which a; and a, approach their limit- 
ing values may be gained from table 1. 











TABLE 1 
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Tables of percentage points. Brief tables of values of the quotient of 
ranges which will be exceeded in 10%, 5%, and 1% of random samples 
are given as tabies 2, 3, 4, respectively.® 

Example. The following data, selected from [4], page 173, are meas- 
urements of the width of a slot in a certain airplane part. The unit is 
0.001 inch over 0.800 inch. 

Sample 1 (Series 1): 77, 80, 78, 72, 78. 

Sample 2 (Series 7 and 8): 75, 77, 75, 76, 77, 79, 75, 78, 77, 76. 

Sample 1 was taken on the first day of production, sample 2 was 
taken two days later after the process had had an opportunity of be- 
coming stabilized. 

The hypothesis which we lay down is that both samples came from 
the same rectangular population. (A rectangular population might con- 
ceivably be a reasonable assumption if specification limits were narrow 


and only measurements between specification limits were retained.) 
We have 


R,=80—72=8, m=5; R2=79—75=4, n=10; u=R,/R.=8/4=2. 


Reference to table 4 shows that this is above the 1% point, and we 
should consequently reject the hypothesis. 
If it is desired to find the exact probability of obtaining a quotient as 


large as or larger than 2, we substitute m= 5, n= 10 in (5) and integrate 
from 2 to «. The result is 0.0013. 


TABLE 2 


10 PER CENT POINTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUOTIENT OF RANGES FROM 
A RECTANGULAR POPULATION 








m =number in sample having greater range 
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8 The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Lieutenants Brian T. Hastings and Howard D. 
Allen, U.S.A.F., for computing these tables. I1.B.M. equipment was used. 
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TABLE 3 


5 PER CENT POINTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUOTIENT OF RANGES FROM 
A RECTANGULAR POPULATION 








m =number in sample having greater range 
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TABLE 4 


1 PER CENT POINTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUOTIENT OF RANGES FROM 
A RECTANGULAR POPULATION 








m-number in sample having greater range 
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THE MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF ATTITUDES* 


Wi.uram G. Mapow 
University of Illinois 


HIs book contains the first comprehensive treatment of the Guttman and 

Lazarsfeld techniques in scaling. On the one hand it extends the impor. 
tant researches begun in this area by Thurstone and Likert some twenty 
years ago. On the other it breaks important new ground by giving formula- 
tions of the problem of attitude measurement that can be mathematically 
treated. This volume is not only a summary of past research, but aiso, and 
more important, it has led and will lead to valuable future work. 

Many variables that are considered to be important in the social sciences 
are underlying or latent variables; they cannot themselves be measured but 
determine the values taken on by the variables that can be measured, the 
so-called manifest variables. Some illustrations are “the price level,” “the 
business cycle,” “business confidence,” “economic level,” “political senti- 
ment,” “intelligence,” “attitude” and the like. Underlying variables occur 
also in other fields; for example “quality” of manufactured products. 

The underlying variables in the social sciences are usually only vaguely 
or, at least, non-operationally defined. When, therefore, measurement with 
respect to these variables is attempted, the task is more difficult and com- 
plicated than measuring a manifest variable or an operationally defined 
underlying variable. If the underlying variable is operationally defined to 
be a vector each of whose components is a manifest variable, many diff- 
culties disappear. This operational definition is often possible in studies of 
quality of manufactured goods, but in the social sciences the ability to define 
a vector of manifest variables to be the underlying variable is often question- 
able. 

Scaling techniques are efforts to deal with the measurement of underlying 
variables, either by assigning measures of these variables or by ordering a 
population with respect to them. They are, therefore, of considerable im- 
portance to statisticians. Those interested in this area will find a great deal 
of important information in the volume being reviewed. 

The book is essentially in two parts. Of these, the first, consisting of Chap- 
ters 2 through 11, is an excellent discussion of the Guttman and Lazarsfeld 
scaling techniques as of the time the book was written. (Considerable re- 
search has been completed since then.) The second, consisting of Chapters 
13 through 16, contains two case studies in prediction. An illuminating dis- 
cussion by Stouffer (chapters 1 and 12) introduces each part. 


Guttman’s and Lazarsfeld’s scaling techniques 


An extensive treatment of Guttman’s approach to scaling is given in 
Chapters 2 through 9. Guttman (Chapter 2) discusses the general problem 
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of attitude and opinion measurement. Here, among other things, is Gutt- 
man’s point of view on the definition of an attitude, including his suggestion 
“to consider an attitude to be a delimited totality of behavior with respect 
to something.” In the following chapter, Guttman discusses the “Basis for 
Scalogram Analysis.” After first specifying an attitude or opinion universe 
by stating the “delimited totality of behavior” to which it pertains, Guttman 
accepts the dictum of Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb that “no scale can 
really be called a scale unless one can tell from a given attitude that an 
individual will maintain every attitude falling to the right or left of that 
point” (Guttman says that he uses the word “item” where they use “atti- 
tude”). It follows from this characterization of a scale that knowing a per- 
son’s rank in the scoring of the items of a scale will indicate exactly which 
responses he gave to each of the items, thus achieving a perfect coding of 
the items of the scale, i.e. the ranks are sufficient statistics. This is one of 
Guttman’s equivalent definitions of a scale. Once the perfect scale is thus 
defined, the questions become: “How does one test whether the scale exists?” 
and if it does “How does one calculate the scale values?” Guttman has given 
answers to both of these questions in the coefficient of reproducibility and 
other tests of existence of a scale and the scalogram technique. In Chapters 
4and 5, E. A. Suchman presents a beautifully clear discussion of both the 
tests of the existence of a scale and the technique of scalogram analysis 
including the scalogram board and illustrations of scales and quasi-scales. 
Thus, Chapters 3, 4, and 5 constitute a unified discussion of the scalogram 
technique and cover many important matters in addition to those mentioned 
above. In Chapter 6, Guttman discusses the relation of scalogram analysis 
to other techniques of scaling, including the older techniques of Thurstone 
and Likert, as well as the Lazarsfeld technique presented later in this volume. 

Chapter 7 (Suchman) considers the “Intensity Component in Attitude 
and Opinion Research.” Guttman has suggested that this component be 
used to obtain a “cutting” point on attitude scales, since, presumably, the 
intensity with which one holds an attitude will be greatest at the extremes 
of the scale and lowest at the point where a small shift in attitude would 
change one from favorable to unfavorable. Not only is a non-mathematical 
discussion of this point of view included in Chapter 7, but also a mathemati- 
cal discussion is included in Chapter 9, entitled “The Principal Components 
of Scale Analysis,” and prepared by Guttman. The latver chapter contains 
both a non-mathematical and mathematical discussion of some of the im- 
plications of a perfect scale. In Chapter 8, Guttman discusses the problems 
of the reliability of scales, taking up the sampling of people, of items or 
questions, and of trials. 

In Chapters 10 and 11, Lazarsfeld presents the “Logical and Mathematical 
Foundation of Latent Structure Analysis” and the “Interpretation and 
Computation of Some Latent Structures.” As is the practice in this volume, 
a complete non-mathematical treatment is included in addition to the mathe- 
matical treatment. The essential point in Lazarsfeld’s approach is that atti- 
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tude is assumed to be an underlying variable that determines the probability 
distribution of the possible responses to the items on the scale. Thus, the 
estimation of attitude is put into the standard form of statistical problems, 
and our whole apparatus of identification, estimation, and testing of hypoth- 
eses becomes available for use. 

In these chapters, Lazarsfeld has presented essentially the first general 
mathematical model of a scale. He assumes the existence of one or more un- 
derlying variables. Furthermore, the values of the underlying variables 
determine the probability distribution of the responses to the items of which 
the scale consists. Then, he finds it convenient to introduce the notion of 
a “pure” test, i.e. one in which the probability distribution is such that the 
conditional responses to the items are independent for each person as well as 
among persons. He makes some simplifying assumptions concerning these 
conditional probability distributions that result in a solvable practical prob- 
lem that is often sufficiently close to reality to be useful. He also discusses 
the relation of latent structure analysis to other techniques of scaling, and 
gives some detailed illustrations of the computation of scales by this techni- 
que. 


Comments on the Guttman and Lazarsfeld approaches to scaling 


1. Problem formulation and mathematical models. Both Guttman and La- 
zarsfeld have formulated the problem of scaling in a manner that enables 
them to construct mathematical models to which general statistical theory 
can be applied. This is a tremendous advance which will make it possible 
for theoretical statisticians to make contributions to this area. This reviewer 
is not very much impressed with statements that existing statistical theory 
does not deal with qualitative variables. What has been lacking, and, to a 
large extent, still is lacking in the social sciences, is the formulation of realistic 
statistical problems involving qualitative variables. For scaling, this lack no 
longer exists because of the Guttman and Lazarsfeld formulations, and we 
can confidently expect that important advances in scaling will result. Gutt- 
man and Lazarsfeld have, of course, gone much further than the formulation 
of problems. They have constructed the corresponding mathematical models 
and made considerable progress in solving the technical problems. Had they 
given only their formulations of the problems of scaling, we would have 
been indebted to them; our present debt is much the greater for their further 
work. 

2. Tests of the existence of a scale. Guttman’s definition of the perfect scale 
does not include the probability distribution of the responses to the items, 
except in the limiting cases, where certain responses must occur, and the 
others are impossible. The complete realization of this limiting case will but 
rarely occur. Consequently, Guttman’s tests are essentially empirical rules 
of behavior that state when the deviations from the “null” hypothesis are 
small enough for us to act as though it is true in practice. It is not likely that 
these tests can be improved much within the present framework of Gutt- 
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man’s model. Rather than criticize this lack, it is this reviewer’s opinion 
that, for understanding the ideas of scaling the perfect scale is of the utmost 
value. 

3. Principal components of scales. It is important to notice that one can 
have a perfect uni-dimensional scale and yet there may exist several prin- 
cipal components of the scale. This is not mathematically surprising. In 
mathematics, a curve in a plane can be given by its equation, or by specify- 
ing its x and y coordinates as functions of a third variable ¢, thus obtaining 
the parametric equations of the curve. The principal components of scales 
are parametric equations for the underlying variable. Hence, the only ques- 
tion is whether the parametric equations add or suggest anything. Guttman 
has made fruitful suggestions on the psychological identification of the first 
few principal components, and it is to be hoped that this work will continue. 
It is not essential, however, that “intensity” always be the second compo- 
nent. So far, this identification is based on the fact that the second principal 
component and empirical measures of intensity are U-shaped. Other psycho- 
logical aspects of attitude may also be U-shaped. There is no question, how- 
ever, but that the derivation of the principal components is yielding im- 
portant results on the structure of attitudes. 

4. The definition of attitude and the sampling of items. Let us denote the 
underlying variable that it is desired to measure by attitude:. (Our comments 
will apply equally to many other underlying variables.) In order to measure 
attitude:, we specify certain items, and, by using scale analysis on the respons- 
es, obtain a measure of attitude. At this point, we have explicitly or im- 
plicitly, introduced a new definition of the underlying variable, say attitudes, 
as a population of items of which the scale items are a sample. Guttman’s 
“delimited totality of behavior” is essentially the infinite population of items 
corresponding to attitude; and would constitute attitude: if it could be 
sufficiently specified so that we know the exact items of which it consists. 
Thurstone’s and Likert’s initial collections of items are illustrations of speci- 
fications of attitude, but probably consist of too few items to represent atti- 
tude, satisfactorily. There are several reasons why it would seem highly 
desirable to try to specify attitudes, explicitly and in detail, in measuring 
attitude;. Among these, are: 

(1) we could learn to what extent apparent differences in attitude in dif- 
ferent studies are due to differences in attitudes or in the sample of items from 
attitudes. 

(2) we could test to see whether different specifications of attitude: are 
equivalent. 

(3) we could use sampling techniques for the selection of items for the 
scale, instead of relying on largely subjective methods. 

Thurstone’s method of “equal appearing intervals” essentially consisted 
in a specification of attitudes, then a stratification of the items of attitudes, 
and, finally, a technique of sampling the items. Other sampling techniques 
of a more objective kind could be used, so that the construction of equivalent 
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scales and the reduction of the error of measurement could be achieved. 
From these samples of items we could, by using the Guttman and Lazarsfeld 
scaling techniques, obtain inferences concerning attitudes. Then the only 
question would be the extent to which attitude, represented attitude. It 
is important to realize that we do not eliminate this question by ignoring 
it. Even if the existence of a scale is indicated by any sample of items from 
a scale, it may be that the selected items do not adequately represent the 
entire range of attitude; or any reasonable attitude,. Even if different speci- 
fications of attitude, are appropriate in different cultures and at different 
times, it would be better to make these changes in attitude, and then sample 
the items than to pass over the changes in the hope and expectation that 
the existing sample of items is close enough. 

It should be noted that for the above definitions of attitude, and attitude, 
both Guttman and Lazarsfeld deal with attitude, but not attitudes. The 
selection of items from attitude; is not comparable to that of a random sam- 
ple from an infinite population, since the selection is not objective and does 
not involve known probabilities of obtaining any particular sample. 

It is sometimes said that the sampling of items is difficult. The reason for 
this difficulty lies, however, not in the lack of appropriate sampling methods, 
but in the lack of definition of the population of items. To define this popula- 
tion as attitude. may take some time for any particular attitude, but, once 
done, the selection of a sample of items will not be particularly difficult. If it 
cannot be done, then I doubt that attitude, itself has been sufficiently de- 
fined to serve as a basis for selecting items in the manner now used. 

Thus, the underlying variable, attitude,, is essentially the unknown popu- 
lation of which a sample of items has been selected by the scale. Inasmuch 
&S We can use in sample design any knowledge that is available concerning 
the population, we should, through the objective sampling of items, be able 
to improve on the methods now in use. 


The studies of prediction 


Chapters 13 through 16 deal with two case studies in prediction. Chapters 
13 and 14, prepared by Shirley A. Star, deal with the screening of psycho- 
neurotics in the army and Chapters 15 and 16, prepared by John A. Clausen, 
deal with the post-war plans of soldiers. In the first problem of prediction, 
that of screening psychoneurotics, a pencil and paper test was to be used 
to reduce the number of persons that psychiatrists would need to examine, 
or, at least, divide the entire group of men receiving pre-induction physical 
examinations into those who would need cursory psychiatric examination 
and those who would need intensive psychiatric examination. One result 
of this study is that it makes clear that the performance ¢ psychiatrists 
was much more variable than the performance of the test. It is likely that, 
due to the conditions under which the induction centers operated, it was 
impossible for independent psychiatric checks to be made of the work of the 
psychiatrists, but from the data presented, it is almost certain that any such 
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check would have shown that the variance between the judgments of two 
psychiatrists on the same man would have exceeded the average variance 
between the psychiatrist and the psychoneurotic test. Thus, it would have 
been preferable rot to call the judgments of psychiatrists the “criterion” 
variable. Furthermore, if the objective of the examination was both to keep 
psychoneurotics out of the army and to prevent injustice to the men who 
were either included or excluded, then again the data presented concerning 
the examinations by psychiatrists almost certainly indicate that the objective 
would have been at least as well attained by the use of the test as by the use 
of the psychiatrist. It seems unfortunate that the data do not indicate the 
results of examinations by psychiatrists concerning whether the men would 
be psychoneurotic for both civilian and military life, or whether they would 
have been so only for military life. This screening examination could prob- 
ably have been used not only to reduce the amount of work of the psychia- 
trists but even to reduce the use of psychiatrists solely to that of an appeals 
board. The quality control aspects of statistical tests of this sort are, perhaps, 
not sufficiently realized. When an objective statistical test of the screening 
type is given, one is essentially performing a relatively cheap inspection of 
product. It would seem reasonable to use the more intensive examination 
only in special cases and as a check on the superficial examination, especially 
when, as in this case, the superficial examination seems to have a more de- 
sirable nature than the general examination. Perhaps what could be done in 
these cases is to treat the screening test as the first test of a double sampling 
design, and then to sample at different rates from each of several strata for 
check examinations by psychiatrists, one stratum being entirely examined. 

A good many of the statistical points that are made in the two chapters 
would seem to require more justification than they are given. For example, 
page 494, no evidence is given to justify the more conservative level of sig- 
nificance as being sufficient to take care of the overestimation of differences 
resulting’ from the basis for the dichotomization used. The first principal 
component is known to have fewer errors of measurement than the multiple 
regression. However, it has not been shown at what point one should stop, 
i.e. whether one should use only the first component or the first several 
components. Furthermore, when Thurstone’s centroid method is used, it 
does not follow that the errors of measurement are minimized in the first 
factor. In fact, it can be shown that the first principal component is required 
for the minimization of errors of measurement. Some of the studies, based 
as they are on the judgments of the psychiatrists and the large variability 
that seems implicit in the work of the psychiatrists, become dubious when 
small differences occur. Three major statistical questions occur to one in 
connection with the screening of psychoneurotics. (1) Does the criterion 
variable have such large variability of measurement that the statistical 
measurement is in some sense more satisfactory? (2) How, from a large set 
of items, should one choose a subset having maximum predictive power? 
(3) At what point should the screening cut-off take place and what action 
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of a more intensive nature should occur in order to be certain that losses 
are minimized and the quality of product not changed? While statistical 
answers can be given for the first and third questions, the second cannot 
yet be answered. 

Chapters 15 and 16 deal with “Studies of the Post-War Plans of Soldiers,” 
particularly with respect to their occupational plans and intentions. Except 
for the large amount of resources that were devoted to this problem because 
of its importance, this is much the same as the problem of deciding whether 
to buy a certain product. The soldiers were a group of men who had certain 
hopes and desires which they wished to exercise in the future and who were 
subject to many obstacles of different kinds in attaining their objectives. 
It is a useful study to have made and one may hope that follow-up studies 
of this or similar problems will occur. Until such studies do occur, it is 
doubtful whether the experience embodied in these chapters should be taken 
as a basis for generalization. Section 5 of Chapter 16, pp. 675-695, provides 
a very useful summary of the conclusions reached by Mr. Clausen, but until 
evidence on the relative costs and variances resulting from the different types 
of questions and method of prediction are available, it is doubtful whether 
these conclusions provide useful guides for future studies. Perhaps it may 
be possible, through studies of this type, at least to attain evidence in the 
study itself, concerning whether intentions or attitudes are likely to deter- 
mine behavior. Certainly, measures of intensity might be helpful, but so, 
also, might be the evidence of consideration of problems as compared with 
the problems that one may actually face. If, in this type of study, one could 
ask whether the respondent has enough capital, previous knowledge of busi- 
ness, realization of the possibility of price increases, or unavailability of 
material, and if one could find out the type of business, the training for that 
business, and the competition in that business, one could, perhaps, be in a 
better position to evaluate how likely intention would be to become behavior. 
Of course, such detail could occur only in a follow-up survey, but in some 
cases the importance of the results may justify getting this information. 
There seem to be no important statistical questions to raise concerning this 
survey, except, perhaps, to wonder why measures of variability were not 
included. 


Conclusion 


It is impossible to do justice in a review to the many contributions in this 
in this volume. Here are given mathematical models that are useful abstrac- 
tions from the world of experience. Mathematical implications are worked 
out and applications given. The uses of the techniques in predicting behavior 
are discussed and illustrated. It is often possible to disagree with some of 
the details, but not with the conclusion that new, exciting, and important 
ideas have been united with great insight into a highly stimulating and val- 
uable result. 





ERRATUM: ON THE DETERMINATION OF SAMPLE 
SIZES IN DESIGNING EXPERIMENTS 


A. M. Moov 
The Rand Corporation 


PAPER with the above title published in this journal (Vol. 43, 1948, 

pp. 391-402) is based on an erroneous argument The argument 

is contained in the appendix to that paper which was written by myse!f. 

The error is in failing to take account of the fact that n (pp. 400, 401) is 

a random variable. The result is that the method described in the paper 

provides merely an approximate method for determining second sample 

sizes, not an exact method as is implied in the paper. 

I am indebted to several of my friends for kindly bringing the error 

home to me by asking for further elucidation of the argument. 





REPRINTS OF ABSTRACTS IN STATISTICAL 
METHODOLOGY 


Edited by Max A. Woopsury, Princeton University 
POPULATION INDEX—1951 


1206 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

State economic areas. A description of 
the procedure used in making a functional 
grouping of the counties of the United States. 
By Donald J. Bogue. Washington, 1951. 96 


PP- 

The text includes a general section on 
definitions, comparability, etc.; a map of 
the economic areas and the basis for the 
system of economic areaclassification; and 
procedures for delimiting the state eco- 
nomic areas. Table A, “Nonagricultural 
characteristics," presents 88 statistical 
measures foreacharea. Table B presents 
basic agricultural statistics for each area. 
Table C is a list of counties in each state 
economic area. 


1592 Vlach, V. 

Application of sampling method by 
Czechoslovak national census. (PouZitf 
v§bérové metody pro és. n4rodnf s&ft4nf.) 
Statistick¥ Obzor 30:44-52. 1950.° 


1598 Giaccardi, Fernando. 

critique on the construction of indices 
of concentration. (Un criterio per la cos- 
truzione di indici di concentrazione.) Ri- 
vista Italiana di Economia, Demografia e 
Statistica 4(3-4):527-538. July-Dec., 1950. 


1599 Harris, T. E., et al. 

Timing of the distribution of events be- 
tween observations: A contribution to the 
theory of follow-upstudies. Human Biology 
22(4):249-270. Dec., 1950. 


1602 Winkler, Wilhelm, et al. 

Sampling methods in relation to popula- 
tion censuses. (Das Stichprobenverfahren 
im Dienste von Volksz&hlungen.) Statis- 
tische Vierteljahresschrift 3(3-4):111-122. 

50. 


Three brief methodological notes: “Ein- 
leitende Bemerkungen," by Wilhelm Wink- 
ler; “Stichprobenverfahren bei Bevdlke- 
rungserhebungen," by Heinrich Wagner; 
“Zur bayerischen Volks- und Berufsz&h- 
lung," by Adolf Adam. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS—1951 


2752. Iyer, P. V. Krishna. (Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, New Delhi, India.) Runs up 
and down a lattice. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 276.— 
A method is briefly presented for calculating the 
factorial and product moments of distributions 
arising in the theory of runs up and down on a 
lattice. —A. C. Hoffman. 


2745S. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) Méth- 
ode rapide pour le calcul des corrélations moyennes. 
(A quick method for calculating average correla- 
tions.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 274-282.—Using 
conventional methods, average correlations can be 
obtained only after computing the first-order 
coefficients, a lengthy procedure. e author 
presents here a method for computing average 
correlations directly, with a minimum number of 
operations and time expenditure. The formula is 
given, and a sample problem worked out. English 
summary.—R. W. IZusband. 


3527. Aitken, A. C. (Mathematical Institute, 16 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh.) On the Wishart 
distribution in statistics. Biometrika, 1949, 36, 
$9-62.—Wishart’s distribution is the probability 
distribution of the estimates of 42 (& + 1) moments 
of the second order, usually called variances and 
covariances, for a sample of » k-ary vectors drawn 
from a k-variate normal correlated population. 
Various methods have been given for the derivation 
of this valuable distribution, which evidently 
—- to the case of a symmetric —— 
‘definite matrix variate the familiar gamma distribu- 
tion of a scalar variate. Wishart’s distribution is 
ified; and the moment-generating function of the 
estimates, matrix transformations and related vector 
transformations are discussed. C. Carter. 


3530. Carter, A. H. (King's Coll., Cambridge . 


England.) The estimation and comparison 
residual regressions where there are two or more 
related sets of observations. Biometrika, 1949, 36, 
26-46.—A technique is developed for estimating 
and comparing residual regressions where there are 
two or more related sets of observations. Specific 
formulae, in convenient form for calculation, are 
derived for the general case of p correlated samples 
with q independent variates. The special < ses of 
p = 2 and of g = 1 are discussed, and the known 
results for independent samples are briefly deduced 
and compared. The pee assumptions are 
discussed and a comparison of the method with that 
proposed by Yates is made.—G. C. Carter 


3538. Godwin, H. J. (University Coll. Swansea, 
Wales.) On the estimation of dispersion by linear 
systematic statistics. Biometrika, 1949, 36, 92-100. 
—The efficiency of estimates of. the standard 
deviation of a population which are obtained by 
ranking the observations of a sample and taking a 
linear combination of them is described. Only the 
case in which the same rule of combination is used 
for every sample of a given size is considered. The 
mean deviation from the mean, which takes different 
forms according to the position of the sample mean 
relative to the observations is excluded from the 
theory. The method used is to consider the first and 
second moments of differences of consecutive ranks. 
The most efficient linear systematic statistic and 
rectangular populations are discussed.—G. C. Carter 





ADDITIONAL ABSTRACTS 


Guest, P. G., Estimate of the Error at a Point on a Least Squares Curve. 
Australian Journal of Scientific Research, Series A, Volume 3, p. 173. 

Guest, P. G., Estimation of the Errors of the Least Squares Polynomial Coeffi- 
cients. Australian Journal of Scientific Research, Series A, Volume 3, p. 364. 


Consider n observations (y;, z;) where the model for y’s is 
Ys = ao Hat ss + apr? + wi 


with w; drawn from an infinite population with zero mean, variance =¢,*, and 
the z; equally spaced with center m and spacing h. Let cpot+cpit+ +++ +€ppr? 
be the least squares polynomial. The papers give tables facilitating estimation of 
standard errors of the coefficients cp;. 
If rp? is the residual mean square estimate of o,?, then the estimated standard 
error of cp; may be written 
Ppi(k, N)Tp 
rleps] = hinitil3 


poilky m) = WX valk, 0 


and the formulae for r,;(k, n) are given on p. 175 and p. 366 for j7=0(1) q, 
q=0(1)5. 
The values of py;(k, n) are tabulated: 
for |k| <1 directly to 3 significant figures (Paper 1, Table 1, pp. 176-177; 
Paper 2, Table 1, pp. 367-371) 
for 7 =0(1)p, p =0(1)5 
k =0.00(.05) 1.00 
n=7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 18, 25, 40, © 
(for some (p, j) more k values, less n values) 
for |k| >1 in factored form pp;(k, n)~ppi(k, ©) - op(n) 
¢,(n) is tabulated to 3 significant figures (Paper 1, Table 2, p. 178) 
for p=1(1)5, n =7(1)16(2)20(5)30(10)50, 100 
pp.i(k, ©) =py,;(k) is tabulated to 3 significant figures (Paper 1, Table 2, p. 
178; Paper 2, Table 2, p. 373) 
for j7=0(1) p—1, p =1(1)5 
and k =1.00(.05)1.20(.1)3.0 with extra k values for some (p, J). 
For k>3, p».;(k) is given as d,,;k?-? with d,,; to 3 significant figures. 


2 
where k = bs ’ 
n 





A discussion of interpolation accuracy is given. The estimated standard error 
of the jth order differential coefficient with respect to z of the least squares 
polynomial at the point z=0 (m units to left of center of x values) is given by 


j!—r[ep,4]. 
D. L. Watuaceg, Princeton, N. J. 
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Measurement and Prediction. Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. 
Suchman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Shirley A. Star, and John A. Clausen. Volume IV 
of Studies in Social Psychology in World War II. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 756. $10.00. 

See the article by William G. Madow, pp. 508-514 in this issue. 


What Happens During Business Cycles. Wesley C. Mitchell (Late Member of the 
Research Staff, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.). New York:Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxxi, 390. $5.00. 


C. AsHtey Wricat, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


y pew posthumous work, faithfully edited by Professor Arthur F. Burns 
and members of the National Bureau’s Staff, is the culmination of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s life work. If it fails to attain the high goal which Mitchell 
set for himself in the days of his youth and toward which he strove, he would 
have been the first to acknowledge the fact, as he would have been the last 
to admit it to be the outstanding accomplishment it is. Few men have set 
their aim so high, few have planned their work so well, few have persevered 
so long, and none has followed more meticulously the dictates of a scientific 
conscience or been more sensitively aware of the traps Truth places in the 
way of those who follow her. If this volume does not give us an integrated 
understanding of the cause or causes of the business cycle, which was not 
its object, it stresses by implication the need for a broader view of business 
cycle phenomena than is common in much current cycle theory. 

The book includes three parts, ten chapters, two appendices, forty-three 
tables, and seven “charts,” two of which contain many figures illustrating 
the cyclical behavior of particular series, “Chart 1,” in fact, extending some 
eighteen pages. A judiciously balanced introduction by Professor Burns 
serves to orient the reader and guide him on his way through the detail 
which follows. 

Part I (Chapters 1 to 3, 27 pp.) outlines the task which the National Bu- 
reau set itself in the field of business cycle analysis, defines the Bureau’s 
concept of the business cycle, and outlines the methods which it has used in 
analyzing and collating the mass of data which it has assembled. Charac- 
teristically these aims, concepts and methods are attributed impersonally to 
the Bureau and there is no hint of their relation to Mitchell’s life and work. 
The specialist will find here little not previously available in the monograph 
“Measuring Business Cycles”! beyond the clearest statement the reviewer 
has seen of the Bureau’s use of the clustering tendency of specific-cycle turn- 


1A. F. Burns and W. C. Mitchell, National Bureau, 1946. 
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ing dates to determine its peak and trough reference dates (pp. 10-11). 
The student approaching the Bureau’s work in this field for the first time 
could not do better than begin by reading Burns’ introduction and the three 
chapters of this part before turning to the technical details and more elabo- 
rate discussions of the monograph. 

Part II (Chapters 4 to 8, 222 pp.) is appropriately named “Varieties of 
Cyclical Behavior.” It discusses in detail variations in timing, conformity, 
and amplitudes, all between different series, and cycle-to-cycle variability 
within and among them. It is here that the specialist will find much material 
which verifies and quantifies more systematically than ever before what has 
been generally assumed concerning the cyclical behavior of investment, 
consumers’ and producers’ purchases, of employment of land, labor, and 
capital, and of prices and production of farm products, perishable, semi- 
perishable, semi-durable, and durable goods. The theorist will find little to 
require a radical revision of his theories, unless they be over-simple in their 
explanations of cyclical causality, but he will find much reason for correcting 
and qualifying them in detail. For example, the diversity of inventory 
behavior (p. 168 and Section E, Table 16) casts much doubt on any assump- 
tion of a regular causal role for inventories in the cycle. He will find much 
that is consistent with his theories, and little that is inconsistent, but much 
that is consistent will be consistent with other emphases and with conflicting 
theories. This will be no fault of Mitchell’s work but rather because so much 
theory is stated in forms which are incapable of proof or disproof by data 
which are available. 

The theorist can ill afford to pass this section by or skim it over lightly. 
It should not be regarded as a mine of information supporting his theories 
but as a challenge to the nobler and more difficult task of formulating those 
theories so that they may be tested by its contents. 

Perhaps a word of caution is in order. Mitchell’s results are, by and large, 
based on averages and these, as he warns the reader, conceal much significant 
and wide variation. Mitchell writes for the sophisticated, but even the sophis- 
ticated can forget to verify for the particular a general conclusion derived 
from measures of this sort, especially when in pursuit of an idea which is 
promising for either its theoretical or practical applications. Illustrative of 
this is the faith which still exists in selected indicators or the intuitive exami- 
nation of several indicators as a means of forecasting cyclical turns. Average 
leads and lags are of little use because the inter-cycle variances of leads and 
lags are so great for even the best indicators that the latter are of practically 
no direct help in the prognosis of timing, though it is easy to fall into the 
trap of believing that they are. Of this sort of danger Mitchell gives us little 
explicit warning. We must fall back upon that scientific caution with which 
he was endowed, which he assumes in his readers, and which all of us should 
cultivate, perhaps less assiduously than he did, as a counterweight to the 
virtues of bold speculation. 
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If Mitchell gives insufficient warning of this danger to the unwary, the 
whole of the section is a warning of a more important sort, namely, against 
the oversimplification of theories of cyclical causality. The section is devoted 
to and stresses the almost infinite variety of cyclical phenomena, and more 
variety is concealed behind the averages it uses. In a sense, perhaps, variety 
is overstressed for theory must be based on abstractions simple enough to be 
comprehended, analytically handled, and fruitfully applied. However, in 
the present state of business cycle theory, this emphasis might well become 
a crucial antidote. 

If Part II emphasizes the varieties of cyclical behavior, Part III (Chapters 
9 and 10, 60 pp.) attempts to sort out common features and to combine 
them into a general description of a typical business cycle, or, more exactly, 
into a summary of the typical behavior of the individual series in a selected 
sample as the cycle moves from stage to stage. As Mitchell points out (p. 
253), “In large part, this summary repeats what has been known to careful 
observers, merely putting familiar impressions into definite form (and) 
shoving under them a more solid foundation. ... ” This statement reflects 
Mitchell’s usual accuracy, but, as he also suggests, the careful reader will 
find many points of detail which will enable him to refine his views on the 
timing, amplitudes, accelerations, and decelerations of processes which are 
presumably important to a causal understanding of the cycle. Many of these 
details, and those of the preceding part, seem to hint of things to come, of 
changes which will be necessary in our theories, and of causal relations be- 
tween at least many of those endogenous variables which are usually as- 
sumed to be independent of one another. 

This is not the place to revive the ghosts of old methodological contro- 
versies. It would smack of presumption and would be premature to attempt 
an evaluation of Mitchell’s contribution to knowledge. But it would be un- 
warranted and unfair to leave the reader with the impression that his meth- 
ods and his labors were limited to providing us with qualifications and re- 
finements of what we already know, at least in broad outline. 

From the beginning his aim was the critical evaluation and the inductive 
testing of alternative theories of the cycle. For this end he assembled a mass 
of material as suitable to his purpose as is possible in a field in which con- 
trolled experiments cannot be conducted. Faced with a tremendous task 
of analysis, he devised techniques which are open to criticism on grounds 
of statistical precision and “efficiency” but which made his program econom- 
ically feasible. He tested his methods meticulously, and one lays down this 
last of his works with the conviction that they were more than equal to the 
strains he put upon them. 

He used alternative theories as a general guide to his thinking but avoided 
reliance on any single theory. It seems clear that even now no single “lit- 
erary” theory of the cycle would alone be a reliable guide to research. Mathe- 
matical theories are, by and large, the symbolic representations of “literary,” 
theories. They have their own virtues of precision and logical consistency 
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but they impose limitations of their own through the necessity of mathe- 
matical simplification. Because of their dependence upon “literary” theories, 
the reliability of both for research and policy making is still an open ques- 
tion. Mitchell devoted hi» ‘ife to seeking an answer. ua A - 

We do not know what «is answer would have been. He gave his last years 
to the search until, realizing that little time was left to him, he turned aside 
to write the volume under review, lest what he had accomplished might be 
lost. The task of comparing and revising his results in the light of theory 
and of testing and revising theories in the light of his results remains un- 
completed. Perhaps, it can never be completed in a final sense, but the care- 
fully constructed material of this volume is a challenge to make the attempt. 
Only when this has been done will it be possible to throw into proper per- 
spective the contribution which this volume, as a part of the broader pro- 
gram Wesley Mitchell set for himself, makes to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 


Production Forecasting, Planning, and Control. Z. H. MacNiece (Director of 
Quality Control, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.). New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiii, 305. $5.50. 


Lorine G. MittTEN, Ohio State University 


ye book ranks high on the list of recent publications in the field of pro- 
duction control. The techniques and concepts undoubtedly represent 
today’s better industrial practice and thinking. The book will be of consider- 
able interest and value to production control practitioners. Nevertheless, this 
reviewer was most disappointed to see another “cook book” appear in a field 
where practical experience and rules-of-thumb substitute so freely (and 
unnecessarily) for mathematically formulated analysis. Production control 
is at present in a state of underdevelopment similar to, or even worse than, 
quality control was before the contributions of Shewhart. Included between 
the covers of Mr. MacNiece’s book are enough unsolved and badly solved 
industrial problems to provide a small army of mathematicians and statis- 
ticians with material for ten years of research. 

The basic concept of production control presented by the author is quite 
sound. In essence he states that there are a number of pre-production and 
post-production activities which must be undertaken if costs are to be kept 
low and delivery promises are to be met. The following sample of the book’s 
twenty-three chapter headings indicates the type of activities which are 
considered to make up the task of production control: Manufacturing Plan- 
ning, Factory Planning, The Basis of Production Planning, Sales Forecast- 
ing, Procurement, Stores and Raw-Materials Inventory Control, Loading, 
Scheduling Production, Recording and Reporting, and Evaluating Results 
and Controlling. A variety of other topics are covered, including the relation 
of production control to accounting and quality control and also the prob- 
lems of production control in a war economy. In addition to problems at 
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the end of each chapter, an extensive practical problem and its solutio. 
are presented toward the end of the book. The many flow charts are excel- 
lent, but the bibliography is rather inadequate. 

The weakness of the book, and of the whole field of production control, 
lies in the techniques recommended for carrying out the prescribed activities, 
The chapter on sales forcasting is a good example. The fact that ten pages 
are devoted to the topic “Techniques of Sales Forecasting” will give some 
idea of the adequacy of the treatment of this exceedingly difficult problem. 
By no stretch of the imagination could the adjective “statistical” be applied 
to any of the extremely crude methods described (although the author titles 
two of the sub-topics “Statistical Sampling” and “Statistical Projection”). 
Through an incorrect use of the moving average the author concludes (p. 82) 
that “these figures show that (the) decline began in 1944” whereas it actually 
began in 1940 or 1941. The author’s “correlation analysis” consists of deter- 
mining whether an independent and a dependent variable are approximately 
equal to each other each year over a period of years. If so, the variables ary 
considered to be correlated (leaving the uninformed reader with the impres- 
sion that the variables are not correlated if they are not approximately 
equal). 

The author’s rather uncritical attitude toward the techniques of the field 
is illustrated by his assertion (p. 32) that the methods-time measurement 
(M.T.M.) procedure is a “scientific method . . . that permits accurate time val- 
ues to be set without the use of a stop watch” (italics are the reviewer’s). 
Actually, the accuracy of the method has not yet been properly investigated. 
At another point in the book (p. 100) the author states, concerning break- 
even charts, that “the percentage of profit before taxes increases geometri- 
cally with increased volume (above the break-even point).” Actually, the 
first derivative of the percentage profit with respect to volume is inversely 
proportional to the square of the volume. 

All things considered, the reviewer feels that Mr. MacNiece has done a 
more than adequate job, relative to the standards of the field. If this volume 
is of interest to statisticians, however, it will be because of the virgin field 
it exposes. 


World Resources and Industries, A Functional Appraisal of the Availability of 
Agricultural and Industrial Materials. Revised Edition. Erich W. Zimmermann. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xvi, 832. $7.50. 


Mz statisticians interested in international economic comparisons and 
economic development, as well as those concerned only with single 
industries or resources, will profit from an examination (or re-examination) 
of this remarkable volume. Zimmermann’s emphasis on the social factors 
that determine resource position and possibilities seems to be even more nec- 
essary today than in 1933, when the first edition appeared. The wealth of 
up-to-date charts and tables in the new edition makes it a handy reference 
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ook; and one can spend a pleasant evening sampling the pictures, interest- 


ing facts, and wise observations in this well-printed book. 
8. F. 


United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50, Second Issue. New York: Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations, 1950. Pp. 553. $6.00. 


RACTICALLY all the tables which appeared in Statistical Yearbook 1948 
P have been maintained, and quite a few new tables added. Further, 
many of the existing tables have been considerably expanded to give in- 
creased country coverage. However, while the second issue adds data for 
1948 and 1949, it drops data for 1928 and 1929. The first issue is therefore 


by no means obsolete. 
8. F. 


Elementary Principles of Statistics. A. C. Rosander. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc. 1951. Pp. x, 693. $6.00. 


Harry P. HartKemerEr, University of Missouri 


yim is an excellent textbook. It has a fresh new tone and the author is 
quite bold. For example, in the preface he states, “Terms of doubtful 
value, such as ‘kurtosis,’ ‘probable error,’ and ‘coefficient of alienation,’ have 
been omitted because they are misleading, superfluous, or not significant in 
practice.” Perhaps this boldness arises from the fact that the author works 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue! 

The 664 pages of text material consist of 36 chapters divided into four 
parts: Basic Concepts, Distribution of Measurements, Distribution of 
Estimates, and Distribution of Test Statistics. There is no treatment of the 
construction of questionnaires, graphic presentation, statistical tabulation, 
index numbers, or business periodicities, because the author thinks that the 
first three belong in a book on the design of statistical inquiry and the last 
two in a book dealing with the application of statistical principles to eco- 
nomic problems. “This volume is intended to be an introduction to the 
science of statistics. Although mathematics is, and must be, employed, this 
is not a book on mathematical statistics.” It is a rather long introduction, 
and I doubt if many instructors will try to cover it all in a one-semester 
course. 

The preface contains a very clear statement of the wide possibilities of the 
applications of statistical methods in many fields: 


Applications have been drawn from a wide variety of subject matter fields 
and problem areas in order to show that it is the logical structure of the subject 
matter or problem, rather than the subject matter itself, which is of basic im- 
portance. The principles of statistics have applicability wherever these logical 
patterns are met; they are not peculiar to economics, or biology, or physics, or 
psychology, or to any other special field or problem. 


On page 6 the author states, “It becomes more and more apparent as statis- 
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tical theory and statistical practice develop that statistics is a science in its 
own right.” These parts of this book would be especially appropriate as re- 
quired reading for college and university presidents, deans, and faculty 
members charged with the responsibility of keeping their institutions abreast 
of developments in this part of the field of science. 

One unusual feature of this book is the author’s belief that the science of 
statistics can be written in terms of twelve basic concepts. These are: 
population, attribute, variate, sample, frequency distribution, probability, 
randomness, error, correlation, estimate, hypothesis, inference. The author 
evidently intended to develop the entire subject around these twelve basic 
concepts. For a while it is easy to follow this type of organization, but as the 
more complicated techniques are introduced in the latter part of the book it 
becomes difficult to keep this organization in mind and to see which one of 
the basic concepts is the primary one the author has in mind. However, this 
is not a serious defect. Perhaps the author did not mean to concentrate on 
just one concept at a time, and regards some techniques as overlapping many 
concepts. 

The author introduces the frequency distribution early, not as a means of 
organizing or condensing data, but as a basis of making probability state- 
ments about estimates and inferences. Although the author states that he has 
omitted the term “kurtosis,” and it does not appear in the index, 6; and 
g2 are introduced as measures of “peakedness.” The book includes a treat- 
ment of stratified random sampling, biased error, restricted sampling, serial 
sampling, sampling from a rectangular distribution, and the design of sam- 
ples. He states, “We are beginning to see that an earlier notion that the 
planning and collection of statistical data are merely questions of common 
sense, or involve nonmathematical problems which statisticians can ignore, 
was a grave mistake.” 

The book includes a discussion of the binomial, ¢t, chi-square, and z distri- 
butions, the analysis of variance with one or more bases of classification, the 
analysis of covariance and correlation, tests of rank order, and sequential 
sampling. There are the usual tables, plus several that are not quite so usual, 
such as Random Numbers and Non-repeating Random Numbers 001-200, 
001-500, 001-1000. 


Laboratory Manual for Elementary Statistical Methods as Applied to Business 
and Economic Data. William A. Neiswanger, Floyd B. Haworth and William L. 
Leavitt. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. iii, 96. $2.50. 


Ernest Kurnow, New York University 


oo often workbooks and manuals in elementary statistics have been 

merely “recipe books” for calculating the various descriptive statistical 
values, giving very little attention to the stimulation of independent think- 
ing by the student. In the case of the present manual, however, the authors 
are indeed justified in their claim that the outsiauding feature of the manual 
is “the emphasis on analysis and interpretation of results.” 
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Some significant changes have been made in the present revision of the 
manual, originally published in 1942. Greater emphasis has been given to 
problems in sampling. The section on simple random sampling and the con- 
cept of error has been improved and a special section on the interpretation of 
sampling statistics has been added. The total number of problems has been 
increased from 70 to 90, thus making for greater flexibility in the instructor’s 
choice of problems. Some of the problems have the calculations partially 
completed as an aid to students who lack laboratory facilities. 

An appendix has been added containing exercises for beginners with com- 
puting machines, tables of areas under the normal curve, square roots, 
logarithms and random numbers, and a set of simple instructions for the 
use of the slide rule. These additions should facilitate the work in the 
laboratory. As heretofore, both arithmetic scale and semi-logarithmic graph 
paper are provided. 

The reviewer doubts whether the one library exercise based on data from 
the Survey of Current Business is sufficient to enable the student to “know 
the leading sources of data.” Furthermore, the choice of titles for a few of the 
problems in the time series section seems questionable. The fourth problem 
is entitled “straight-line arithmetic trend.” The use of this title for the first 
time at this point is rather confusing since the student has already been 
concerned with arithmetic straight line trends in the preceding three prob- 
lems. In problem 71 the term “geometric” seems to have been inadvertently 
omitted from the title. 

For the instructor who likes to use a manual, the present revision provides 
a variety of interesting and meaningful exercises to aid students in develop- 
ing an understanding of the quantitative language. Although the manual 
was prepared for use with Neiswanger’s textbook, it can readily be used with 
any accepted text in elementary statistics. 


Biometric Analysis: An Introduction. Alan E. Treloar (Professor, Division of 
Biostatistics, School of Public Health, University of Minnesota). Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. v, 251. $4.50. 


JEROME CorRNFIELD, National Cancer Institute 


7 is an instroduction to statistics based upon lectures given by the 
author in his elementary courses at the University of Minnesota and 
constitutes “an experimental revision” of his earlier book, Elements of Sta- 
tistical Reasoning. The scope and treatment are largely Pearsonian, a posi- 
tion which the author is at some pains to defend in his preface. 

The first eight chapters are concerned with the descriptive aspects of 
biometry: frequency distributions, typical values, measurement of variation, 
skewness and kurtosis. In chapter 9 the concepts of errors of random sam- 
pling are introduced with brief discussions of statistics and parameters, 
sampling distributions, confidence limits, and standard_errors. Succeeding 
chapters cover significance of differences, frequency ratios, their application 
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to vital statistics and the x* criterion. Three chapters follow on bivariate 
distributions, the correlation coefficient and its sampling error, and linear 
regression. The volume concludes with chapters on differences between cor- 
related pairs and x* as a test of independence. With some exceptions the de- 
velopment of the subjects covered is logical and the exposition clear. The 
treatment is nonmathematical, although simple algebraic derivations are 
given when possible. 

Despite the title the volume is apparently not intended as an introduction 
to statistical methods used in experimental biology and medicine. This pre- 
sumably accounts for the omission of such standard biometric topics as anal- 
ysis of variance, experimental design, bioassay, life tables, and assessment of 
clinical trials. Many statisticians will question, however, whether the oppor- 
tunity so offered of a broader and more fundamental discussion of statistical 
methods has been adequately exploited. Thus, regression is considered only 
from the point of view of the bivariate distribution, a special case, which is 
likely to bewilder the student when he is eventually confronted with the 
many situations in which the bivariate formulation is inapplicable. 

In his preface Treloar states “the author of this text is firmly convinced 
that an initial approach to the study of statistical reasoning by way of the 
small sample fosters the assimilation of procedural technique at the expense 
of a satisfactory understanding of the logic of statistical analysis,” a point 
of view with which many will agree. It is doubtful, however, if the “large 
sample” approach favored by Treloar offers any better opportunity of avoid- 
ing this difficulty. Thus, chi-square is illustrated with several examples 
testing whether a set of data could reasonably be regarded as coming from 
a normal population. While such examples give the necessary skills in the 
calculation of chi-square they can scarcely be regarded as a serious dis- 
cussion of how to test the significance of apparent departures from nor- 
mality. Similarly, in a comparison of the frequency distribution of males 
and females by brain weight at autopsy, Treloar concludes that the re- 
sults “leave no doubt on the issue as to whether, on the average, men have 
more brains than women.” This remark is probably intended as a pleasantry, 
but the thoughtful student will wonder whether a similar result might not 
have been obtained by comparing autopsy weights of the heart, liver, or 
lungs and whether anything more than a sex difference in weight has been 
demonstrated. This point could have been made without considering the 
calculating procedures involved in the analysis of covariance. 

Some post-Pearsonian developments are included but the discussions are 
brief and in one case, that of confidence limits, misleading if not incorrect. 
Nevertheless, the subjects that Treloar has covered he has usually treated 
well. In the main, this reviewer found himself wishing that Treloar’s abun- 
dant expository skill had been devoted to a treatment whose scope and 
emphasis were more nearly biometric, and regretting the frequency of ex- 
amples whose effect was to teach procedures rather than ideas. 
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Educational Measurement. Edited by E. F. Lindquist. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1951. Pp. xix, 819. $6.00. 


Lincoun E. Moszs, Columbia University 


HE editor, in his preface to this work, states that “there has long been 
, urgent need, particularly in the advanced training of measurement 
workers, for a comprehensive handbook and text book on the theory and 
technique of educational measurement”. Much of the important work that 
has been done in this field is unpublished, residing in committee reports, 
records of testing agencies, etc., and the published literature itself is widely 
scattered in the journals. This book clearly fills the stated need, and is indeed 
a remarkably comprehensive exposition of the present status of the art and 
the theory of educational measurement. 

Becuse of the magnitude of the undertaking the book was not written 
by one man. Each chapter is the work of several named collaborators in 
addition to an author (or sometimes two). In all, there are seventy-one con- 
tributors, including most of the leading workers in this field. 

The book is formally divided into three parts: Part One, The Functions 
of Measurement in Education; Part Two, The Construction of Achievement 
Tests; Part Three, Measurement Theory. The content of the book can per- 
haps best be conveyed by listing the chapter titles. The chapters in Part 
One are: The functions of measurement in the facilitation of learning; The 
functions of measurement in improving instruction; The functions of meas- 
urement in counseling; The functions of measurement in educational place- 
ment. The chapters in Part Two are: Preliminary considerations in objective 
test construction; Planning the objective test; Writing the test item; The 
experimental tryout of test materials; Item selection techniques; Adminis- 
tering and scoring the objective test; Reproducing the test; Performance 
tests of educational achievement; The essay type of examination. The chap- 
ters in Part Three are: The fundamental nature of measurement; Reliability; 
Validity; Units, scores, and norms; Batteries and profiles. At the end of 
each chapter appears a bibliography. In all, perhaps three or four hundred 
different books and papers are so cited. 

It is evidence of good editing—and writing—that the three themes, func- 
tions of measurement, construction of tests, and theory of measurement, 
are not treated independently in the three parts of the book. Rather, the 
thinking in almost any chapter is materially influenced by all three consider- 
ations. The book is carefully written; a good deal of attention has obviously 
been given to precise phraseology. It is not a cookbook; assumptions are 
stated, and evaluated. There is a considerable amount of philosophical and 
logical examination of terms and concepts, which occasionally may leave 
the reader feeling that somehow fewer words would suffice. The users of this 
book will profit from the fact that it incorporates many lessons from the 
broad activity in testing programs in World War II. 
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The statistician will find the book less satisfying than will the measure. 
ment worker. There are few derivations, but many formulae, as is appro- 
priate to the book’s purpose, The assumptions (and their practical import) 
underlying the formulae are given. There are some derivations which seem 
awkward. There are minor notational annoyances, such as a page of formulae 
where the reader must repeatedly distinguish between an Arabic and a 
Roman one—in subscript. This reviewer had the feeling that issues of a 
statistical nature are not always clearly put. Two exemplary instances of 
putting statistical issues clearly are: Illustration 60, “A classification of 
scales of measurement (S. S. Stevens)” and Table 15, “Problems and Sample 
Techniques for the Linear Combination of Measures”. The book does not 
seem particularly sensitive to basic statistical problems which are only partly 
solved, as for example scaling; again this is doubtless appropriate to the 
book’s purpose. 

This volume should prove valuable as a textbook and as a reference. A 
worker in the field can find a statement of the current status of any major 
topic, and a guide to the literature bearing on it. This should facilitate critical 
evaluation of the present structure of theory and practice, and it should 
facilitate the progress of research in educational measurement. 


The Burden of Diseases in the United States. Alfred E. Cohn (Member Emeritus, 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research) and Claire Lingg (Secretary, 
Former Committee on Research, New York Heart Association). New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 129+5 charts in separate slip case. 
$10.00. 


MARGARET MERRELL, Johns Hopkins University 


, pw book is an attempt to interpret time trends in disease by age and 
cause. It deals mainly with mortality, only one chapter being devoted 
to morbidity. Unfortunately the authors show only the most superficial 
acquaintance with the source material or analyses that have been made of it. 
They state frankly that they had started the study before they became famil- 
iar with the special reports on mortality from the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, yet they repeatedly claim credit for pioneer work in this field. 
Thus they justify the book by stating “we believe a beginning must be made 
in scrutinizing critically the vast amount of statistical information that now 
lies frozen and uninterpreted in the archives and publications of census 
bureaus” (p.vi). Inan introductory historical sketch which covers the period 
since Graunt’s work in 1662, there are a number of references to the authors’ 
studies but there is only a single reference to Quetelet and no mention of Farr, 
Greenwood, Frost, Lotka, or Dublin, to cite a few of the outstanding people 
in the procession of those who have unfrozen and interpreted the data dur- 
ing this time. 

The observations are presented in graphs which are uniformly artistic 
but vary in their soundness. Some are informative but others, notably those 
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in the separate slip case, present continuous data as if they were discrete, 
compare rates of dubious comparability, and are so elaborate that they de- 
feat their purpose. The text is a semi-popular interpretation of these graphs 
which the authors call an essay since it is to some extent opinion. 

Although discussion of this type may be stimulating and penetrating, in 
this case it is a disappointment. It is not well organized and is a mixture of 
of obvious generalities, loose definitions, and faulty interpretations. Thus 
crude death rate is defined as the rate “without reference to age at death, 
or its ‘cause’, or to any other factor” and yet almost in the same breath 
we have “the crude death rate at that age”. (p. 26) Life expectancy is defined 
as the “number of years a person can count on surviving”. (p. 27) Inferences 
are drawn from absolute numbers when rates are required and even when 
rates are used there are flat contradictions in statements. For example, in 
discussing the old age death rate we have the statement repeatedly made 
on page 26 that this rate does not change and that “the same number of 
persons in a healthy community will always be dying in each 100,000 of that 
age”, yet on page 35 we have “What these charts demonstrate is the great 
fall in the incidence of infectious diseases in younger people and the great 
rise in the death rate among older people.” 

Illustrations of inexact and incompatible statements appear on almost 
every page. These faults are particularly unfortunate since the book is ad- 
dressed to non-statistical people who may be thoroughly misled. 


Selection for Parole: A Manual of Parole Prediction. Lloyd E. 9hlin (Research 
Sociologist, Illinois Division of Correction). Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1951. Pp. 143. $2.00. 


Davip Duranp, National Bureau of Economic Research 


7 is a brief and not very technical account of the use of statistical 
predictive devices by the parole authorities in Illinois. It bears two im- 
portant messages for sociologists in general and those concerned with parole 
problems in particular: (1) an effective statement of why predictive devices 
are desirable; (2) an authoritative statistical record indicating that such 
devices can be fairly effective. 

To appreciate the need for parole prediction, it is necessary to understand 
the basic purpose of parole. Here there are conflicting opinions. One view 
regards parole as a form of clemency, possibly to make amends for a severe 
sentence, possibly as a reward for good behavior. A second view regards 
parole as a transition during which the prisoner is assisted in readjusting to 
normal community life; hence the function of the parole board is to select 
prisoners most likely to readjust successfully. Dr. Ohlin, who takes the latter 
view, believes that experience tables can be an invaluable aid in making the 
selection. He rejects, of course, the idea that experience tables should be the 
sole criterion. Since statistical prediction is highly mechanical, it is often 
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ill suited to individual applicants, and the parole board should therefore 
maintain flexibility. Moreover, the experience table may serve broader pur- 
poses than mere selection, as Dr. Ohlin implies and the introduction by E. W. 
Burgess and Thorsten Sellin explicitly states: “Prediction may be just as 
important or even more important in parole supervision, but as yet it has 
not been so employed in a systematic way. It is, however, readily apparent 
that if men have different probabilities of violation, they could be subject 
to differences in kind and degree of supervision.” 

The possibility of using statistical methods effectively in the actual 
selection of applicatns is attested by the record of 4,941 prisoners paroled by 
the Illinois penitentiary system between 1940 and 1945. Each of these was 
given a score on the basis of twelve predictive factors, including home status, 
work record, and personality rating, among others. The record shows con- 
siderable correlation between these scores and the incidence of parole viola- 
tion. For the group as a whole, 28 per cent were violators—including those 
who infringed the parole agreement as well as those who committed new 
crimes. But the parolees with the highest scores, 5 to 10, had less than 3 
per cent violations; whereas those with the lowest scores, —5 and —6, had 
75 per cent. 

Much of this book is devoted to describing the predictive methods now 
used in Illinois—the basis of the scoring system, the selection of predictive 
factors, and the use of the experience table. This will provide an excellent 
introductory account for the general reader; moreover, there are technical 
appendices and a substantial bibliography for those who want to pursue the 
subject. But the book itself, even including appendices, has insufficient detail 
to justify its subtitle “A Manual of Parole Prediction.” Possibly this is 
advantageous, since both the author and the Russell Sage Foundation seem 
to be nearly as much interested in stimulating further research as in de- 
scribing achievements to date. The author makes no claim that the described 
methods are optimal in any sense, and he stresses the need for continuing 
revision and modification in order to keep parole prediction abreast of changes 
in basic social conditions. 


Measuring Social Need: The Method of Standard Scores Applied to the Meas- 
urement of Need in Cuyahoga County. Virginia Kann White. Cleveland, Ohio: 
The Press of Western Reserve University, 1951. Pp. 72. Paper. 


F, Stuart Cuapin, University of Minnesota 


HIs study is to be commended as an example of an awakening interest 

, pe social workers in the possibilities of systematic and objective 

social research to provide a more adequate basis for planning and policy 

making. It is an MS thesis in social administration in the School of Applied 
Social Sciences. 

The first ten pages of introduction are concerned with the purpose of the 
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study: to develop a device for measuring the relative need for health, and 
welfare services of 39 areas (consisting of from one to 25 census tracts each) 
including the city of Cleveland and its environs. From a list of 25 possible 
factors, eleven were selected as indices of need: average monthly rental, 
population density, Visiting Nurse Association cases, Tuberculosis new 
case rate, infant mortality, sub-standard’ housing, over-crowded housing, 
child neglect and dependence, juvenile delinquency, private family services, 
and relief (general relief and public assistance). The elementary statistical 
method used to convert the raw data into indices and standard scores is 
painstakingly described in detail. In this context the 1924 editions of the texts 
of F. C. Mills and H. L. Rietz are cited, but references to more recent works 
are also given. 

Chapter I supplies an excellent statement of the considerations which 
guided the selection of the original data. Two indices are based on 1940, 
one on 1947, one on 1948, and 7 on 1949. The effects of such different bases 
are not discussed. Some useful tabulations and 14 maps are provided. 

Chapter II supplies the author’s discussion of the meaning of these data, 
and contains a correlation matrix for the eleven factors plus a composite 
index (based on combined z-scores). A table of 10 simple regression equations 
between dependency-neglect rates as the dependent variable and each of 
the remaining indices as an independent variable are suggested as a basis 
for prediction (really only estimation in this case, since no time factor in 
included). The majority of the correlations are of substantial size or high, 
and 16 are over +0.80. It is not apparent that the author recognizes the 
fact that all of the correlations are ecological correlations rather than corre- 
lations between individual traits, that is, the variables are percentages, 
ratios or means descriptive of the properties of groups of individuals (in census 
tracts and homogeneous larger areas), and are not descriptive properties of 
individuals. W. S. Robinson (“Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of 
Individuals”, American Sociological Review, 15:3:351-347; June, 1950) has 
demonstrated that ecological correlations tend to be much higher than the 
individual correlations which underlie them. In one example he found an 
ecological correlation of 0.946 between the per cent population 10 years and 
over which was Negro and the percent of the same population which was 
illiterate, but the individual correlation on the same data was only 0.203. 

Since the author seems unaware of Robinson’s critique of ecological corre- 
lations, one wonders whether her correlations are dependable and useful, 
or would fade away when reduced to individual correlations. Although the 
author discusses “need” in her introduction and is to be commended for . 
limiting the concept to relative need, it is not clear just what the eleven 
indices measure in need. It would seem to this reviewer that the “need” 
represented in these indices has three components: (1) need may be regarded 
as a departure from the average condition or from some more ideal norm, & 
distinction not clearly made by the author; (2) need as described in this study 
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may be only response to services, rather than descriptive of the number of 
persons in want of services; if so, then such relatively over-serviced programs 
as those of polio and tuberculosis, as compared with relatively under-serviced 
programs of cancer and cardiac conditions, would weight the results; and 
(3) since “need” is always and primarily that of individuals, not of geographic 
groups of individuals or categories, which are matters of convenience for 
classification, it should be noted that Robinson has shown that the relation- 
ships measured in ecological correlations do not adequately portray the indi- 
vidual correlations which underlie them. For this reason the validity of con- 
clusions which accept ecological correlations as a basis for prediction require 
further analysis and objective test before they may be accepted as a basis for 
planning and policy making. These comments all apply with equal force to 
Chapter III, summary and conclusions. 

The monograph provides a bibliography of 35 titles: 16 in social work 
research, 9 in social work and special studies, 7 in statistical method, and 3 
in demography. The tabulated data constitute the most useful contribution 
to research of this study, since the statistical interpretation is elementary 
and not critical. 


Logical Foundations of Probability. Rudolph Carnap (Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Chicago). Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
xvii, 607. Originally $12.50, now $8.50. 


BruNo DE Finett1, University of Trieste 


HE way in which Carnap proposes to build a logical notion of probability 

should be of great interest to everyone concerned with scientific method 
in general and with statistical method in particular. Some of the clarifying 
distinctions which he introduces should result in more meaningful discussion 
among the supporters of the various competing theories of probability. It 
is not likely, however, that many readers of this Journal will wish to go into 
the technical details of the logical and semantic constructions involved. 
It is therefore appropriate that this review confine itself, for the most part, 
to the general outline of the ideas expressed in the book. 

The author is led by his analysis to introduce two different notions of 
probability, which he calls “probability,” and “probability2.” Probability; 
means probability in the sense of “degree of confirmation,” and probability: 
in the sense of “relative frequency.” These two notions together may be 
considered adequate explicata of two different meanings of the explicandum 
“probability” in the process he calls explication of prescientific concepts. 
Probability, is a logical analytical notion, on which the whole of inductive 
logic can apparently be built; probability. is a factual notion not by itself 
capable of supporting a systematic and consistent reconstruction of induc- 
tive logic (see, e.g., Sec. 49). 
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These notions do not altogether reduce the problem of inductive inference 
to a strictly logical procedure, as the author himself emphasizes: “The de- 
mand for a justification of a theory proposed as a rational reconstruction 
may be understood in two different ways. (1) The first, more modest task 
is to validate the claim that the new theory is a satisfactory reconstruction 
of the beliefs in question .... (2) The second task is to show the validity 
of the new theory and thereby of the given beliefs .... The system of in- 
ductive logic here proposed ... is intended as a reconstruction restricted 
to a simple language form, of inductive thinking as customarily applied in 
everyday life and in science” (p. 576). 

The statistical definition (probability.) is subjected to many critical re- 
marks (pp. 343-344, 501, 528, 552-554, 561) concerning difficulties which are 
usually neglected. To the reviewer it seems that a logical definition (prob- 
ability:) is subject to even greater difficulties, as will be brought out later. 
For both notions the question of consistency and of the possibility of devel- 
oping a perfectly logical foundation is considered open. Until these questions 
are settled, all discussion, however illuminating, must be regarded as tenta- 
tive and conducted in the hope that the explication will ultimately become a 
“definition.” 

“Whether the attempt can and will be successful remains to be seen” 
(p. 233). 

Logical criticism is very penetratingly applied to sharpen the distinction 
between the two meanings of all secondary notions, such as “expectation” 
(see p. 529), depending on whether probability, or probability: is chosen as 
the primary notion. 

As Carnap’s discussion very clearly shows, two steps in the construction of 
probability theory may be sharply distinguished. The first step leads to the 
consideration of all functions c(A, e) additive with respect to h as the set of 
all probability determinations admissible, in a sense, in the context of the 
given formal language, where c(h, e) is interpreted as the degree of con- 
firmation of the hypothesis h with respect to the evidence e. The second step 
is concerned with the possibility of a rational choice of criteria leading to the 
selection of a narrower set of theories than those established in Step 1, pos- 
sibly in the selection of a single additive function as an adequate explicatum 
for probability. 

The distinction between these two steps is not peculiar to Carnap, but is 
essential to the understanding and discussion of every system, as he points 
out in his review of the determinations of other authors developed at the 
end of Chapter V (pp. 337-345) and elsewhere. In his own theory, Carnap’s 
explications of the first step are based essentially on considerations of betting 
behavior, in accordance with the subjective position. Inductive logic, in par- 
ticular the relevance of every additional experience to the evaluation of a 
probability, is well founded with respect to all c-functions. As Carnap makes 
clear, the evaluation c(h, e) =r is not a factual sentence which, owing to the 
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increased evidence e’, is rejected and replaced by the better one c(h, e’) =r’, 
On the contrary, each is to be considered as a logically valid statement of 
the degree of confirmation of h in the light of the evidence at hand in each 
case (p. 192; see also p. 299 and p. 555). Inductive reasoning appears here, 
just as in classical theory, as an application of Bayes’ rule (see Sec. 60) 
which does not require either factual or metaphysical principles such as 
“uniformity of the world” (pp. 178-182). 

The second step, in Carnap’s particular theory, is the definition of a nar- 
rower set of c-functions, that is, the set of symmetrical c-functions (Chap. 
VIII), in terms of the symmetry properties of sentences in the given lan- 
guage system. Finally, a single function among these, c* is suggested as a 
unique determination for probability, in the appendix, where Carnap 
briefly outlines the problem of a unique determination, which is to be the 
subject of a second volume. As the author says, “A criticism of the system 
based on c* would hardly be useful at the present time, that is, before the 
publication of the full explanation of this system” (p. 563). 

The fundamental question will, however, be this: Does the c* give a 
uniquely defined solution for every problem, and if so, is it universally ade- 
quate? Since the choice of the language-system in which a practical problem 
can be formulated seems to allow a wide degree of arbitrariness, doubt may 
well arise that “the equality of logical status” is really a firmer principle re- 
placing the principle of indifference and not merely a label which can be 
attached to any situation where the application of that old principle, or what 
ever other argument may seem to justify a judgment of equality between 
several probabilities (see, e.g., p. 494, and some examples) would be re- 
sorted to. 

Though the importance of Carnap’s book depends chiefly on its con- 
tribution to the theoretical questions already discussed, there are other par- 
ticularly noteworthy points, e.g., discussions concerning the notions of 
relevance (particularly Secs. 69 and 71). 

Finally, I should mention that the book is very carefully and thoughtfully 
arranged, with excellent mnemonic and reference aids, including summaries 
of chapters and sections, indexes, glossary, bibliography, etc., all of which 
are very clear and practical. 


The Nature and Application of Inductive Logic. Rudolph Carnap. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 161-202, 242-279. $1.25. Paper. 


SIDE from a few words of introduction and a condensed bibliography, this 
A is entirely reprinted from the book just reviewed above. The portions 
reprinted are the first page of the Preface, and Sections 41, 42, 43, 49, 50, 
and 51, all of which are included in Chapter IV of Logical Foundations of 
Probability. This selection is intended to give a relatively informal survey 
of the subject matter of the larger book. 


L. J. 8. 
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Theory of Probability. M. E. Munroe. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1951. 
Pp. viii, 213. $4.50. 


Gopinath Katuianpur, University of California (Berkeley) 


u1s book is written for students with no more mathematical equipment 
T eran one year of calculus and is intended to be a formal summary of the 
developments of modern probability theory. 

The definition of probability adopted in the book is the axiomatic one. 
The motivation for such a procedure is clearly explained by means of exam- 
ples. There is something to be desired, however, in the way the author has 
attempted to build up an intuitive background. It is understandable that a 
discussion of probability based on equally likely events should occur in an 
elementary textbook but one is somewhat startled to come across a parallel 
“definition” in the continuous case which reads: “If a point is chosen at 
random on a line interval of length A, the probability that it is in a given 
subinterval of length a is a/A.” The author’s reasons for going into questions 
of this sort are that they “serve as important connecting links between the 
mathematical theory and the physical world.” In my opinion, the empirical 
basis of the axiomatic definition of probability is the frequency interpretation 
and it is possible to explain the latter without having to introduce the unde- 
fined concept of “equal likelihood.” This criticism might be dismissed as 
fastidious, but I believe that a student making his first acquaintance with the 
subject might well be bewildered by these various “definitions” of probabil- 
ity. 

Chapters 3 to 6 deal with such topics as joint distributions, repeated 
(Bernoulli) trials, convolution of distribution functions, and moments. Prop- 
erties of Beta and Gamma functions, the derivation of Stirling’s approxi- 
mation to n!, and a few other selected results of advanced calculus are gath- 
ered together for the convenience of the student in Chapter 7. A discussion 
of the Riemann-Stieltjes integral could have prepared him for future work 
with the Lebesgue-Stieltjes integral. A special feature of the book which 
distinguishes it from most elementary textbooks on probability. is the 
considerable attention given to iimit theorems. No less than three chapters 
(8, 9, and 11) are devoted to an informal treatment of the laws of large num- 
bers and the classical central limit theorem. The chapter on the latter is per- 
haps the most interesting in the whole book. It contains the statement of 
the Lindeberg-Feller theorem from which various special forms are deduced 
as corollaries. An actual proof of the central limit theorem is given in the 
case of independent and identically distributed random variables. Bernoulli 
trials, in particular, are discussed in great detail. Chapter 8 provides a gen- 
eral introduction to limit theorems. There is even a brief reference to the law 
of the iterated logarithm. The mathematical setting for a treatment of the 
strong law, viz. the space of infinite sequences of trials is introduced with 
reference to a particular example (coin tossing) and the relation between the 
strong and the weak laws explained. 
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The following are some of the simple applications to sampling theory 
considered: the convergence in probability of the sample mean and variance 
to the corresponding values in the population; the asymptotic normal dis- 
tribution of the sample mean and a brief discussion of the chi-square test. 
Numerous examples are provided at the end of each chapter and in almost 
every case the answers are given, often with hints for solution. 

A minor point worth mentioning, and one which might cause confusion in 
the mind of the student, is the unfortunate use of the same letter in two dif- 
ferent senses, to denote a random variable as well as an ordinary real variable 
occurring as the argument of a function. Indeed this usage has resulted in 
such a statement as the following: “We have defined a function f(z) of the 
stochastic variable zz...” (p. 21). 

The mathematics is mostly of a formal nature and as the author takes 
every opportunity to emphasize this fact, it is perhaps unfair to criticise 
any shortcomings of the book in this direction. Nevertheless, one feels that 
the definition of probability in the continuous case could have been more 
satisfactorily treated. This is admittedly a very difficult task without the use 
of measure theoretic notions. In Chapter 2, for instance, the student who 
has an acquaintance with the ordinary Riemann integral will puzzle over the 
symbol ja f(x) dx, which is introduced without an explanation. 

On the whole, the author’s object has been to enable the student to gain a 
quick familiarity with the important results of the theory of probability. 
The average student will find the book useful and interesting. 


Trabajos de Estadistica, Vol. I, 1950. Madrid. 





HIs is the first volume of a new Journal published by the Departamento de 

Estadistica of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. This 
review plans to include articles on pure or applied statistics. This issue con- 
tains articles by F. Azorin and H. Wold; E. Cansado, E. Cansado and H. 
Wold, A. Guiraum, J. Tena and H. Wold, and H. Wold. It also has sections 
for notes, information, and bibliography. The price is three dollars annually. 
M. A. L. 


Revue Statistique, Numero 1, Mars 1951. 





SPECIAL Yugoslav statistical journal of which this is the first issue is now 

being published in Belgrade. The articles are in Serbian, with short 
summaries in French and English. This issue includes five long articles and 
ten pages of bibliography, a total of 181 pages. The Editorial Board is com- 
posed of three members of the Federal Statistical Office, Belgrade, and two 
professors on the Faculties of Economics at Zagreb and at Belgrade. Articles 
in this issue are by Stane KraSovec, Dolfe Vogelnik, Milo’ Macura, Ivo 
Lah, and Juraj E¢imovié. 


M. A. L. 
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Revue Economique, No. 1, May 1950. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 


nis Journal, which is to appear five times a year with a Board of Direc- 

tors headed by Albert Aftalion of the Faculté de Droit, Paris, is intended 
to supplement rather than to replace the Revue d’Economie Politique, and 
will be divided into two distinct parts, one on “Problémes de Méthode” 
and the other entitled “Chroniques.” In this issue, articles in the first part 
are by André Marchal, Fernand Braudel, Jean Lhomme, Jean Gottman, 
and Jacques Lecaillon, while Alexandre Chabert, Jean Weiller, Jean Lhomme 
Alfred Sauvy, and André Piatier have contributed to the second section. 


The annual foreign subscription to the Revue Economique is 1,600 fr. 
M. A. L. 
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ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL METHOD. New 3rd Edition 


By Apert E. Waucu, University of Connecticut. In press 


A revision of this outstanding text. While changes have been made in the new 
edition, the text is still designed to introduce the student to statistical concepts and 
nomenclature and to encourage him to think in statistical terms. Every effort is made 
to keep the discussion at the beginner’s level and to present basic ideas in such a 
manner that the student will find it easy to continue under his own power. 


SAMPLING INSPECTION BY VARIABLES 


By Avsert H. Bowker and Henry P. Goope, Stanford University. Ready in 
January 


Presents a comprehensive set of sampling plans for use when inspection of the item 
is by variables and when the lot is to be evaluated in terms of percentage defective. 
The largest part of the book is practical, giving plans and procedures intended as 
working material for industrial use, while the rest of the text is theoretical, intended 
for mathematicians and statisticians interested in sampling inspection theory and 
practice. 


HIGH SPEED COMPUTING DEVICES 


By ENGINeERING REsearcH Associates. 451 pages, $6.50 


Introduces the reader to the general character of computing machines and the 
arithmetic techniques employed in using them. Shows the basic circuits used to per- 
form various functions in a computing machine, and the relationship between machine 
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QUALITY CONTROL HANDBOOK 


Edited by J. M. Juran. McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and Management 
Series. 800 pages, $10.00 


The whole story of quality control presented in a thorough comprehensive form, 
this book provides—authoritative answers to questions on any phase of planning or 
carrying out a quality control program; a basic or advanced review of all phases 
of the quality control function; and quick reference to many formulas, data, record 
forms and other practical information. 


Send for copies on approval 
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QUALITY CONTROL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


BY ACHESON J. DUNCAN, THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


This book offers a thorough treatment of those parts of statistical theory which are 
especially applicable to quality control procedures and industrial research. It is 
designed to give the student an understanding of statistical principles so that he will 
not only have a fuller understanding of the quality control procedures which are in 
current use, but he will also be able to adapt new methods as they arise. In re- 
viewing the fundamentals of probability and statistical theory, the book discusses 
the meaning of probability, the analysis of frequency distributions, and sampling 
theory. It treats acceptance sampling by attributes, and by variables; it discusses 
control charts; it explains the Lot-Plot method and describes binomial probability 
paper and its uses in quality control; and it covers those statistical methods that are 
rtinent to the evaluation of test data. It also includes theories of estimation, con- 
dence intervals, tests of hypothesis, analysis of variance, and simple and multiple 
regression correlation, Military Standard 105A is fully covered. There are over 
300 problems in the book and at the end of each chapter is a select list of references. 


READY JANUARY 1952 


MEASURES OF BUSINESS CHANGE 


A Baker Library Index 
BY ARTHUR H. COLE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


This new book encompasses those indicators of economic and business change re- 
lating to the country as a whole and those that pertain to specific areas or locations 
within the country. The first part covers national measures of: business activity, 
production, and sales; wholesale and retail commodity prices, and cost of living; 
materials, wages, building and equipment costs; earnings, hours, turnover, and wo 
stoppages; and stock prices and yields, bond prices and yields, and other financial 
data. Part two is concerned with regional and local indicators relating to the 
following areas: New England states; Middle Atlantic states; Southern states; 
North Central states; Northwest Mississippi Valley states; Central Mississippi Vall 
states; Southwest states; and the Pacific Coast states. A brief description of oe | 
index is given, as well as information on the compiler, frequency of publication, 
location of current and historical data, and the length of period for which the 
historical data are available. Every effort has been made to cover all indicators 
prepared by private enterprises and those major indicators which are published by 
various governmental agencies. 
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RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS — 
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develops new techniques of measuring past fertility trends, and 
provides an improved basis for forecasting future trends. Special 
attention is given to the extent to which births are “postponed” 
during certain times and “made up” or “borrowed from the 
future” during others. The author, formerly Associate Director 
of the Scripps Foundation, which sponsored the study, is now 
Director of the Population Division of the United Nations, $4.00 
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By OSKAR MORGENSTERN. This distinguished economist, co- 
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This book aims to provide a simple, consistent, and logical theory 
of probability to serve as a basis for scientific induction, the use of 
statistics, and ordinary reasoning. 
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An Introduction to the Theory of | Sampling Methods for Censuses and 
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